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The First Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest 
was held in Northfield Minnesota, 

April 29th 1 88 1. 



PROGRESS, ITS SOURCES AND ITS LAWS. 



OWKN MORRIS, 



Cnrlvton Colloffp. 



[Awarded First Place.] 

From the very beginning of human society, two of its 
most important forces, Radicalism and Conservatism, have 
waged a bitter warfare. Social aftd moral advancement 
only furnishes them new questions for debate and new 
battle-fields on which to fight. Time, so far from assuaging 
the conflict, seems rather to aggravate it. Ijike tlie cease- 
less lieaving of the ocean, it is now subdued and scarcely 
discernible, and anon veliement and irrepressible, agitating 
the social mass to tlie veM'y centre. 

Conservatism is peculiarly sensitive to the influence of 
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antiquity, clings tenderly to the past, and sighs for the 
purity of the fathers. Dust-covered vohimes, recording 
the valiant deeds of ancestors, compose its library. The 
chambers of its imagination are adorned with quaint pic- 
tures of tournaments. Rusty casques and swords decorate 
its halls. By its endeavor to control religion, it has made 
the church a storehouse of abuses and a citadel oftyranny. 
Occasionally, it may have checked the muddy stream of 
Error. Far oftener, it has dammed the crystalline river of 
Truth, and doomed the world for ages to the drouth of 
gloomy superstition. It chills enthusiasm, dreads the 
future, and appeals to custom and selfishness, rather than 
to righteousness and truth. Without ' self-sacrifice, it yet 
sacrifices self. 

Radicalism, on the other hand, is opposed to everything 
that is tainted with antiquity, and is impetuous and 
extravagant in all its actions. It fights against authority, 
despises custom, and makes the end to sanction the means. 
To-day, a peacemaker, it condemns carnage and war; to- 
morrow, a demon, it may overshadow Bartholomew's Day, 
or beluge another Palestine with the blood of rash fanatics. 
It is a Madness that would go through oceans of blood 
merely to satisfy its caprice concerning ideal right. It 
hurls contempt on principles which have been vindicated 
before Caesar's judgment-seat and avowed at the stake. 
The fanatical votary of Quixotic change, it violates shrines 
by its polluting touch. Disregarding the warnings of expe- 
rience, it plunges headlong into the terrible whirlpool 
whose flood but haptens it to certain ruin. Here are the 
two conflicting forces, — the one as the mountain torrent, 
rushing into the fruitful valley, scattering destruction on 
every side; the other, as the stagnant pool, emitting 
noisome malaria and destroying every form of life. Both, 
under the control of an all-wise Providence, mysteriously 
unite to form the majestic and ev^er-flowing river of 
Progress. 

Philosophers have theorized mnch concerning progress, 
but their theories have only enveloped it in greater obscur- 
ity. Prejudiced antiquaries, viewing the subject in an 
unfavorable light, hold that there is no such thing as pro- 
gress. In support of their views, they cite evidences from 
exhumed cities, seats of culture and refinement rivaling 
those which are the pride and glory of modern civilization, 
and affirm that they have searched the earth invain for a 
living Homer or Plato,a modern Daniel ro Paul. They see 
the present plainly, with all its rudeness and deformity, 
its harshness and discord; but they have forgoten that 
time has erased the blots from the face of antiquity, given 
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it a brilliant color, and subdued its harshest tones into a 
mellow murmur. Let them use for a season proud Rome's 
farm implements, as described in the G-eorgics, and they 
will return with renewed relish to their patent plows, seed- 
ers, and threshing machines. Let them take a pleasure 
voyage in one of Homer's crooked-beaked galleys which 
crept timidly along the sea-coast, and they will be proud 
to embark on the modern soul-inspired steamship. We 
may not be able to boast of a prophet like Daniel, or an 
apostle like Paul, yet we can boast that we have outgrown 
the civilization whi^h tolerated the casting of the one into 
the lion's den, and the stainingofthe sword with the other's 
blood. 

Chamjiions of lost arts are behind the times. Their ideas 
are ghosts which have passed' the termination of natural 
life, and yet, like the mythological Grecian heroes, wander 
on this side of the impassible river, only because they have 
been denied the due rites of burial . In the darkest periods 
of history, amidst disappointment and opx^osition, tur- 
moil and anarchy, society has never suffered a retro- 
gression. When Truth and Virtue seemed asleep, when 
Science had laid down her telescope and Philosophy her 
torch, it was only to arouse from their slumbers refreshed, 
ready to pursue with renewed vigor their accustomed path, 
not in a circle toward a lost excellence, but directly onward 
toward a millennial perfection. 

Healthy progress is not the result of accident, but it is 
governed by immutable law, and moves with steady, even 
revolution, like the steam engine controlled by its governor. 
The growth of the short-lived mushroom is rapid and sickly, 
while that of the giant-limbed oak, which endures for cen- 
turies, is by slow degrees. It was not the few hours of strug- 
gle at Marathon, at Waterloo, or at Gettysburg that 
determined the fate of nations. The real arbiter was a 
public sentiment produced by diligent and long-continued 
preparation, and reaching its culmination in these sharp 
and decisive contests. "The first furrow drawn by an Eng- 
lish plow in the thin soil of Plymouth was truly the first 
line in our Declaration of Independence." 

During the infancy of the race, physical strength was the 
greatest power. The highest ambition of the ancient Greek 
was to be victor at the Olympic Games. His great ideal was 
a Hercules or a mighty Zeus. The human body, in those 
early days, was as it were a new garment, and was worn for 
along time, sometimes even for many centuries apparently 
undamaged. Now, it is an old vesture, easily torn, and 
csarcely lasts "three score years and ten." Yet, through 
the rents in this mantle of tlesh, the great soul within sends 
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forth its light upon the path of invention and discovery, 
and asserts itself as still the lord of creation, great enough 
for nature to ohey. Instead of the ancient throwing of 
javelins and wrestling matches, we now have intellecjtual 
contests. Mind triumphs over matter. Mind duels with 
mind on the field of investigation. Mind compresses the 
whole universe intoacircle commensurate with man's stat- 
ure, and there where all things are within the focus of its 
power, transmutes them almost toits own spiritual nature. 
At the present day, physi(!al weakness is not especially cen- 
sured, nor is physical strength especially praised. Men do 
not cautiously shun the one nor passionately seek the 
other, while the reproach of mental debility is the object of 
universal dread. Formerly might be seen armed Achilles in 
his golden chariot, while Socrates, bareheaded and bare- 
foot, plodded his way in the mud. To-day, behold the 
prize-tighter in the gutter, while the Websters and Carlyles 
are enshrined in the hearts of the people. The roll of honor 
of the present day contains only tne names of those who 
have worked out the grandest problems of human progress, 
and given the gi-eatest impulses for good to the race, and 
of those noted for physical strength only so far as they 
have exerted it in vindi(*ating the great j)rinciples of justice 
and riglit. 

Progress is nowhere more apparent than in the domains 
of science, philosophy, and religion. Many centuries ago, 
when man was but a school-boy in the realm of science, the 
Creator asked him the question, ''Canst thou send light- 
nings that they may go and say unto thee, Here we are?" 
andhispuerilereply was, "Beholdlam vile, what shall I an- 
swer thee? I will lay my hand upon my mouth." But 
now, since man by rapid strides has left the alphabet far 
behind, an answer to that question entirely different would 
be given. The great Jehovah trusts the lightnings in his 
hands, and he sends them forth as ministering servants. 

Philosophy may be as old as Plato in form, yet its meth- 
odical application dates only from Bacon. Induction and 
deduction, till then seijarated, joined hands. Fact super- 
seded fancy, and reason was hailed as supreme. 

Keligion, though breathing in the sacrifice of martyred 
Abel, was never so untrammeled as since the thunder tones 
of the sixteenth century shattered the bulwarks of papal 
power and proclaimed to the world intellectual and moral 
liberty. 

As the graduated columns along the banks of the Nile 
indicated the elevation of the waters, so, at wide intervals, 
along the river of progress, there are such names as Archim- 
edes and Newton, Plato and Bacon, Huss and Tholuck, 
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indicating the tidal riwe in its three tributaries, — science, 
philosophy, and rehgion. 

Now, man revels in a wider tlieatre of art and invention 
than ever before. Fearless of Pluto, we descend into his 
dark regions, and rob the earth of its secrets. Defying the 
forked lightnings of ancient Jove, we scale the heavens and 
solve their mysteries. The crude philosophy of our fathers 
has been developed, purified, and made practical. Freed 
from the shackles of ancient thouglit and superstition, it is 
handed down to posterity an improved heritage. The Bible 
has become our charter of freedom. Those whom armies 
have made free in name are now taught to be free indeed. 
Liberty, sought for in Eg^pt and wept for in Babylon; 
honored at Marathon and disgraced at Pharsalia; liberty, 
for which Demosthenes pleaded, Luther prayed, and Mad- 
ame Roland died, is now and forever triumphant. Univer- 
sal equality moves on to bloodless victories. Instead of 
the mire of seltishness, we have tlie clear waters of philan- 
throph}^ and Christian benevolence. Such are the present 
results in the fields of science, philosophy, and religion, 
politics and ethics, of two forces, either of which alone 
would have ruined all advancement. The future will be 
still brighter. The morning star of a millenial dawn is 
already above the horizon. The glorious day will soon ap- 
pear, when all shall enjoy theprerogativesof liberty, virtue, 
and truth, and equality of lights sliall be the first of rights. 



THE GIRONDISTS. 

C. M. WEBSTER "82. University of Minnesota. 
[Awanied Second PUu*e.] 

Passion and prejudice have often stamped with ignominy 
the purest and the best; but history constantly reverses 
their decision and renders lionor to whom honor is due. 
Many names there are which go down to infamy, amid the 
misfortunes of great crises, to reap])ear in the clear light of 
tlie future, beaming witli glory. ()f none is this more not- 
ably true than of the (iirondists. Their age condemned 
them to death, but time has pardoned and glorified them. 

Hurled by Fate into the very centre of the greatest 
drama of modern times, their lives and political acts form 
the nucleus of the French Revolution. They came not from 
the nobility — not from the peasantry, but from the great 
middle class, which is the bone and sinew of a nation. A- 
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bove them was a profligate and imbecile court, supported 
by a nobility destitute of everything but arrogance and 
crime. Below them were twenty-tive million of peoj)le 
groaning under the accumulated wrongs of centuries, de- 
spoiled of individual liberty and private rights, oppressed 
by their government, forsaken by their church and almost 
forgotten by their God. The nation's credit was ruined, 
her industry crippled and her commerce prostrated. 

Here was a tield presenting possibilities most sublime for 
the genius, the eloquence, the virtue and the honor of that 
band of noble young men who had consecrated their lives, 
their fortunes and tlieir talents to the freedom of their 
native land. They were the disciples of Rosseau, with few 
of I lis Utopian ideas. They were the worshippers of Vol- 
taire, with but little of his skepticism. The storms and 
disasters of the revolution brought them to prominence 
and renown. In their midst was a woman, whose ardent 
and pure mind was worthy to become the focus of all the 
rays of the new truth which was to illumine the despondent 
hearts of the oppressed. Madame Holland was en- 
dowed with the choicest gifts of Venus and Minerva. She 
was possessed of masculine courage and force of thought, 
tempered by womanly grace and gentleness. From her the 
Girondists received inspiration for the founding of that 
republic which contained the germ of future governments. 
They loved liberty; liberty associated with order, justice, 
mercy and civilization. Liberty, law and peace were the 
three words engraven by the Greeks on the gates of the 
temi)le of Delphi. The Girondists wished to stamp them 
on the government of France. For more than a year they 
held the balance of power in the National Assembly, defy- 
ing the Royalists and restraining the atrocities of the 
Jacobins. Gradually they gained the ascendency until 
they controlled the army and the cabinet. But they had 
aroused that sombre energy, mother, alike of virtues and 
of crimes, which in great crises can seldom be guided by 
reason or moderation. They had invoked the spirit of 
revolution, but when they beheld the gulf of anarchy yawn- 
ing before them they tried in vain to staj' its head-long 
course. Fanaticism, jealousy, ambition and unutterable 
ingratitude united for their ruin. The revolution passed 
from the control of statesmen into the hands of the rabble 
which inhabits the alleys and sewers of Paris. 

The Girondists are deposed from office, driven from the 
Assembly and hunted like wild beasts by mercenary 
assassins. But the}* still cling to that universal principle 
for w^hich they have resolved to sacrifice their lives. Dis- 
daining flight, they manfully confront their accusers in the 
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Assembly. There in the centre of the vast throng which 
they had been wont to sway with the magic of their elo- 
quence, eit the prisoners — the youth, the beauty, the genius 
and the statesmanship of France. Accused of what? Of 
conspiring against the unity of a republic which they had 
created and into which they had infused the energies and 
possibilities of a bright future; of defending a king whose 
head they had demanded; of inviting a foreign invasion 
which they had repulsed. But this was one of those po- 
litical crises in which a trial is conviction and the judge an 
executioner. 

Without an opportunity of defense, the twenty-two con- 
demned patriots returned to their dungeon — the waiting 
room of death. Their last night on earth was passed in 
preparing souvenirs of friendship and love for those they 
would never see again. Just as the morning sunlight began 
to stream in at the narrow window the tocsin rang out 
over the city and proclaimed that the bloody work of the 
day had begun. Tap, tap; the door opens, and the jailor 
announces that the guillotine awaits its victims. There is 
something terrible in the sacred love of country. It is the 
sublimest passion of the soul. It sent Regulus back to 
Rome to plead for his own death; it lifted the poisoned 
cup to the lips of Demosthenes; it sent Joan of Arc to 
heaven in a chariot of fire, and it led the condenmed Giron- 
dists to the scaffold, singing those immortal words of the 
Marseillaise: 

"We go, children of the country; 
The day of glory has come." 

Feebler and feebler became that hymn at each fall of the 
axe, until the last soul had passed the mystic veil into the 
great unknown. 

Scarcely had their heads rolled from the scaffold when a 
cloud of dispair settled down upon the city; everything — 
even hope — seemed to disappear with them. 

The history of the Girondists is full of blood and tears. 
But it is also full of hope. They enlarged the domain of 
mind, broke the shackles of conscience and won for the 
nations of the earth inalienable rights. Darkness fell back. 
The light of Truth arose, and where all was want, and 
crime, and cruelty, and ignorance, we see the faces of the 
free. 

We weep for their sorrows but we glory in their martyr- 
dom, for they fell in accordance with that immutable law 
of nature which has made human blood theprice ofliberty. 

These heroes died, They died for humanity — they died 
for us. They died for love — a love the noblest that can 
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Ktir the human heart, for greater lovi* luith no man than 
thin, that he lay down his life for hiH country. 

rpon the Kite of th*it sininter block of the first revolution 
a beautiful fountain unceasingly Hows, as though striving 
eternally to wash away the awful memories of the past, 
and while it effaces the crimson stain each drop leaps 
heavenward, sparkling like a diamond in the Girondist 
crown. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE BOERS. 

* 

W. W. (X.ARK, '82, I'liiveraity of MlnnoHota. 

In the heart of Afriea, surrounded on threesidesby triboB 
of Zulus, dwells a little band of Dutch farmers, Boers as 
they call themselves. They live a quiet and retired life in 
the ancient patriarchal manner. Their houses are plain 
and homely, but scrupulously clean and full of comfort. 
In person they are tall and muscular. In religion they are 
Calvinista; faithful in worhip and strict in morals. Hoj^- 
pitality, frankness, decision and an unconquerable love of 
liberty are the dominant traits of their character. 

In the 17th century the first European settlement in 
southern Africa was made at the cape of Good Hope by a 
little band of protestant fugitives trom the Netherlands. 
When the colony was seized by England a century and a 
half later, the resistance of the farmers was hard and long; 
for they saw that submission to the British meant the 
overthrow of their old customs and laws, and the loss of 
the independence which their fathers had suffered so much 
to obtain. Nor were they wrong in their conjecture; the 
unsympathi/.ing spirit of aggression which had marked the 
English treatment of Scotland, Ireland, the Indias and 
our own colonies was in no way changed. Twenty years 
of subjection served only to increase in the heart of the 
Boers the love of the liberty they had lost. The burden 
liad become too heavy to be borne even by the broad 
shoulders of the sturdy Dutchmen. Thej' resolved to seek 
a land beyond the bounds of the British government, where 
once more they could taste the sweets of self-rule and enjoy 
the quiet of a peaceful life. Changing their farms into 
docks, packing up their blankets and bibles, bidding fare- 
well to the land of their birth, five thousand of them starT 
ted out on a long journey across the unexplored table-land 
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that stretched far away to the north and east of the Brit- 
ish territory. The long train of lumbering wagons moved 
slowly and every inch of ground was contested by the sav- 
age Zulus. In the Spring of 1838, the party arrived at the 
crest of the high-lands that now lay behind them toward 
the region of the setting sun. From their elevated position, 
their view extended out over a landscape of the richest pasto- 
ral beauty, decked with its alternation of valley and hill, 
glistening with the sheen of an hundred lakes and winding 
rivers, vari^ated with soft meadows and brown forests, 
stretching away, until on the one hand its green faded 
gradually into the blue of the horizon and on the other 
mingled with the soft mists from the Indian ocean. * 

Seventy of the principal men were sent to purchase the 
land from the natives. They were successful in their nego- 
tiations, paid over the stipulated price and were peacefully 
returning homeward, when they were overtaken by the trea- 
cherous Zulus and ruthlessly massacred. However the colony 
prospered in the face of all adverse circumstances. But in 
1842 a body of British troops arrived and claimed the 
country for England. We can picture the feelings of the 
Dutchman, who had endured the struggles of an over-land 
journey through the heart of Africa, who had bought the 
land for his farm at such a price of blood and who had 
suffered so much to escape from British rule, when he was 
told that his footsteps had been dogged by that same peo- 
ple and that that hated government had again been set up 
over his head. No wonder he resisted until resistance be- 
came useless; no wonder, having failed in that, he again 
turned his face to the wilderness. 

The country between the Orange and Vael rivers was oc- 
cupied only by a few of his countrymen; here he repeated 
his work of settlement and here he was again happy m the 
possession of a home prosperous and free from British rule. 

The morning of his third colony was bright and full of 
sunshine ; But clouds began to gather and almost im- 
mediately the storm burst upon them. In 1848, the Eng- 
lish government issued a proclamation annexing the Orange 
Republic to the British posessions. Is it not a matter of 
wonder that every spark of manly and independent feeling 
had not long since been crushed out of the Boers' heart by 
the ever-grasping hand of British aggression? Do you 
not wonder that, after their defeat at Boomplatz, they 
had the spirit for the third time to place themselves be- 
yond the English government? The Orange Republic, thus 
deprived of its best inhabitants, did not prove so profit- 
able an investment as the British had anticipated. Ac- 
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CO rdingly in 1851, the queen consented to a treaty with 
the Dutch, in which she openly acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the Orange and the new republic which had been 
founded bejrond the Vael. Relieved of this incubus, the 
colonies received a new impulse. When they were once more 
on the high-road to prosperity Mr. Southey, the colonial 
secretary of England, resolved to bring them again under 
British rule. His plan was this; he would induce the 
Zulus to become British subjects and as sudi would fur- 
nish them with arms and amunition. The Dutch colonies 
then, surrounded by sw^arms of armed and hostile savages, 
would be compelled to ask aid from England. At that 
critical moment, Mr. Southy would step forward with 
kindly patronage beaming in his eye and the annexation 
document extended in his hand and would receive back the 
trembling and wayward colonies safe into the English fold. 
Never since the employment of Indians in the American 
war called forth the thunders of Chatham in the English 
Parliament had so nefarious a scheme disgraced the annals 
of that country. Its execution brought trouble to its 
originators. While it was all right and perfectly fair to 
place the rifle in the Zulu's hand and point it at the heart 
of the Dutchman, it was quite another matter to have the 
Zulu turn and level it at the breast of the Englishman. 
Yet this he did and it required an army to subjugate him. 
However the success of the scheme against the Boers of the 
Transvael Wxis not prevented. They were literally sur- 
rounded by thousands of the armed savages. When sever- 
al of their expeditions into the country of hostile chiefs 
proved unsuccessful, England found the opportunity for 
whic^h she was waiting and declared that the Boers could 
not protect themselves and that the cause of humanity 
demanded annexation. 

When the Boer was told that the British hand of aggres- 
sion was again extended to pluck from him the boons of 
peace, prosperity and liberty, that the Transvael flag had 
been torn from its jjroud position and trampled under the 
feet of the enemy, his long pent-up hatred of the English 
and love of independence, gathering strength from th*^ir 
(•confinement, burst forth to prove that the spirit which 
neither the might of Spain nor France could break still 
throbbed withm his breast and made it an invincible bar- 
rier to the sanctity of his home and the altar of his liberty. 

The fighting was at first confined to mere skirmishes and 
up to the 27th day of last February,* nothing decisive had 
occured; but at that time an engagement took place which 
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practically settled the question. The British were strongly 
fortified on a mountain near Spitzkop, whose summit 
formed of itself an almost impregnable fortress. The Boers 
were stationed at its base. For six hours, a severe con test 
had been going on between the sharp-shooters of the two 
armies. At noon however the Boers were collected and 
ordered to "Charge." Each one tightened the grasp of his 
rifle and the ascent began. Who can say what visions of 
peaceful cottages, nestling under the hills of the far north, 
or what sad recollections of tender farewells filled their 
minds during those moments of suspense. Side by side in 
that awful charge up the mountain rushes the sturdy plow- 
boy and the grey-haired veteran. To them the word of 
encouragement is needless; the same hot blood that swelled 
to action the hearts of their protestant fathers under 
William of Orange leaps in their veins and gives them cour- 
age. Upward they go, leaping from rock to rock and from 
height to height witn their eyes fixed ever on the summit 
above. A hissing flood of bullets bursting from the muz- 
zles of a thousand rifles check them but for an instant. As 
the poor fellows clutch wildly in the air and fall to the 
ground, the gaps close over them, and the unbroken line 
presses still upward. The summit is gained and the con- 
flict has become hand to hand, — the British are yielding; — 
slowly they give way; — and now they are precipitately 
rushing down the hill. The stronghold is taken, the victory 
won and the Transvael flag floats on the heights above! 
Well might those sterling patriots, who had given up their 
lives in the same just cause three hundred years before, 
look down with pride from their homes above on that lit- 
tle band of their descendants fighting so valiantly for home 
and liberty. Well might the cry of triumph that rolled up 
to heaven with the smoke of battle cause an answering 
echo from the heart of every Dutch patriot. 

The indignation and scorn which the civilized nations of 
the world had visited upon England at the annexation, 
was redoubled when they saw the heroism of the Boers in 
this battle. Feeling the obloquy and the hopelessness of 
subduing this brave people, England has reluctantly ac- 
knowledged their independence. For forty years the life of 
the Boer had been an incessant, cheerless and almost hope- 
less struggle of hardship and suffering. For forty years he 
had resisted the repeated efforts of a mighty nation to de- 
stroy his very existence. For forty years his body had 
been scarred and his home desolated by savages armed 
and incited against him by the hand of a christian people. 
At last however his indomitable love of liberty has dispell- 
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ed the clouds of war and revealed the sunrise of independ- 
ence, made doubly glorious by the darkness of the preced- 
ing ni^ht. 

It is to be hoped that England will learn from this that 
the extension of empire and the pride of rule, unsoftened 
by the supremacy or an exalted moral policy, can never be 
successful in the light of modern civilization; that mon- 
archial authority, by sacrificing victims to its 
offended will, is fast strengthening its mightiest foe, public 
opinion; that the principle of liberty, consecrated by the 
blood of a million martyrs, must and will prevail against 
the usurpations of selfish aggression and tyranny. 

•Written In the Spring of 1881. 



A SUPPOSED SPEECH OF STEPHEN LANGTON. 

F. B. SNYDER, '81, University of Minnesota. 

On the 20th of November 1215, a body of English barons 
secretly met in the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury. The object 
of their meeting was to adopt some plan, by means of 
which they could coerce King John in his unwarranted ex- 
ercise of authority, and better the condition of the 
English people. During their discussion Stephen Langton, 
premier to the king, arose in his seat by the high altar, and, 
as we suppose, thus spoke: — 

— Confederate Patriots, it is now a century and a half 
since the Normans led the Saxons captives over the dead 
body of Harold. The keen edged hatred which then existed 
between those races has long since been blunted^ Side by 
side they have worked together. Side by side contending 
for a common cause, they have fought and bled. Side by 
side (peaceful) they have laid themselves down by the 
campfire of war. Until, at length, hate changed to love 
has wooed intermarriage from which a new race has sprung 
binding in one unbroken bond forever, Saxon and Norman. 
Instead of a land discordant, beligerant, we have England 
the home of a nation united in its hopes and fears, in its 
uprisings and down-fallings, and stirred with a spirit of li- 
berty. Yet, in spite of this, a king sits on the throne to- 
day who rules his people with laws laid down a hundred 
and fifty years ago to hold a valiant race fresh from the 
yoke in subjection. 

A hundred and fifty years have wrought great changes in 
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the English people. The sun no longer looks down on the 
splendor of Feudal castle. He brightens the home of the 
common folk. Learning has crept from its dark abode in 
monasteries and set itself up in Universities. Philosophy 
is whetting our wits. The dialects of our land are being 
studied. The sciences and arts are developing shrewd in- 
tellects. The Crusades have broadened our ideas and deep- 
ened our hearts. Chivalry has shed its benign influence. 
Woman the drudge of the past has been raised to the 
queen of the home, — an object worthy of mian's highest as- 
pirations. Contact with foreign nations has built up for 
us a new commerce. Wood, our chief export, which, until 
recently went from us raw, now goes woven into fabrics des- 
tined soon to rival, in fineness of texture, the products of 
nimble fingered Flanders. In a word the emancipation of 
the human mind has begun. But our laws show no sign of 
enlightenment. The magic wand of nationalism has not 
touched them. They burst with no stream of life. King 
John sees not the advancement of his people but sits on 
his throne arbitrarily taxing them and when they cannot 
pay he goes among them, spoiling their land, robbing their 
granaries and, as a last resort, arbitrarily arresting them; 
until into such a wretched condition has England come 
that I think it were as well for our yeomen to plough the 
sea as the soil of their native land. 

It was but yesterday that I saw such a site as I hope I 
may never see again. A poor yeoman killed a pheasant in 
New Forest. He did it that he might keep his family from 
starving. His all had gone to meet the levy requisite for 
the ransom of King Richard twenty years ago. 8ince then 
scutage, and tallage, and aids have gnawed at his earnings 
until now his family lay sick for the want of food. In the 
anguish of the hour he became a poacher. In order that 
his family wasting away from the neglect of the king might 
live, yet a little while longer, he killed a royal bird protect- 
ed by the King's decree and fattened for his amusement. 
Soon the wrath of the throne descended upon him. I saw 
officers from court mock to scorn his entreaties and lead 
him off a prisoner to be tortured as an example to crimin- 
als. How long, Patriots, shall we endure these acts of 
injustice! Until this spirit of liberty which warms our 
hearts is stifled? If until then, then for years for it can 
never be stiffled while Oxford with her three thousand stu- 
dents stands to tell us the age of thought has come. 

It is useless to dwell longer upon the matter. The past 
perfidious acts of the king leave us no hope in the crown for 
the future. Our only hope is in and of ourselves, Akingis 
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not of so divine a birth that he can rule mortals without 
their consent. He and his vassals do not make the English 
nation. That rests with the people and the king and his 
vassals are but a part of the people and act independently 
at their peril. The king that mamtains his sovereignty by 
broken promises and ac^ts of oppression stands on treac'h- 
erous ground. Sooner or later the thunderbolts of the 
Gods working through the revolt of his people will hurl him 
down humbled and shattered. England's wasted fields 
and homeless families bear witness that upon such a foun- 
dation King John has set his throne. Soon the storm will 
come and as for myself I am ready to stake my life on the 
result. What we want is a charter signed by the king guar- 
anteeing to us protection * 'against the evils of arbitrary 
arrest and arbitrary taxation." And here, before the higFi 
altar, I solemnly swear **to withdraw from the king's fealty 
and never again to sheath my good sword until he gi'ants us 
such a charter." Let him who will take the oath after me. 



ESSENTIAL DESPOTISIM UNDER REPUBLICAN 

FORMS. 

BYRON ABBOTT, '82, CurJeton College. 

Look through the whole range of history, not excepting 
the brightest days of so-called democracies of Athens and 
Rome, and you will nowhere find the form or the measure of 
human liberty demanded by the plainest principles of social, 
moral, or political equity. Thus far, republics have been 
republics only in name. Their courts have been deform- 
ities; their marts of trade, dens of robbery; their senate 
chambers, gladiatorial arenas devoted to partisan battles 
and class oppression. Half the citizens of Gree<!e were sla- 
ves. The Roman world was governed bj'^ a few aristocratic 
houses, in the imperial city; while a synod of oligarcs ruled 
the boasted republic of Venice. Like the apostles of our 
Savior before the day of Pentecost, the apostles of human 
liberty have never comprehended in its completeness the 
doctrine of human equality. The barorts and the clergy 
who wrested the Magna Charta from the English tyrant 
were themselves civil robbers and ecclesiastical despots. 
The heroes of Bunker Hill and Yorktown were bigots and 
slave-drivers, A true republic exists only as a promise. 
In our courts of justice, patriots have eloquently expound- 
ed the law of human right and on the battle field they have 
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bravely defended them. But like the evolution of the hu- 
man race, the development of the idea of man's inalienable 
rights has been slow and tedious. 

Twenty-five hundred years after the birth of Athenian 
democracy, Abraham Lincoln first caught a full glimpse of 
the shores of the promised land, but, like Moses, saw only 
the border and died. Phalanx and cohort, fetters and 
headsmen were the- instruments which tyranny formerly 
employed. To-day the workings of political parties, race 
enmities, the autocracy of the press, and the augmentation 
of corporate power, are riveting chains heavier and more 
grievous than those imposed by Emperor or Czar. The 
practical mechanism of our system of elections, the reward 
and incentive of which is public patronage, has converted 
this sacred expression of the freeman's will, into an instru- 
ment of oppresion and extortion. Election precludes se- 
lection. Power and wealth are in close alliance. They are 
the most coveted prizes that are courted by mankind. 
These two forces in co-operation with party spirit, have 
perfe('ted'a system of nominating caucuses and conventions, 
whose purpose is not the selection of conscientious, capa- 
ble representatives, but the perpetuation of party power. 
Money, terrorism, the party lash, and the party guillotine 
are the means employed by these agents of despotism. 
When Boss Tweed ruled the city of New York his rule was 
as predatory and rude as that of a robber chief of a .tribe 
of Bedouins. He dictated to every branch of city govern- 
ment. In senate and assembly his minions poisoned the 
course of legislation. They were enthroned in the court 
room and in the city council. A flood of bribery, prodi- 
gality and riot inundated the city, making public and pri- 
vate morality a jest, defeating the ends of justice and 
oppressing the people by extortionate taxation. Never 
before was a city disgi-aced by such a saturnalia of official 
huckstering, political prostitution, and mal-administration. 

But the manipulation of the party machine is not con- 
fined to the city of New York. Blaine, Conklin, and Cam- 
eron rule Maine, New York and Pennsylvania, as conquered 
political provinces. And to-day Conklin haughtily oppos- 
es his will to the will of the president of the United States. 
The political power of every politician is built upon the 
primaries. In these secret conclaves are decided the desti- 
nies of a nation. In some out of the way room frescoed 
with tobacco and reeking with the fumes of liquor, these 
representatives of the ward have a handful of servile lack- 
eys — hired human automata and political dependents of 
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the lowest sort. They elect delegates previously selected. 
These delegates proceed to the convention and there select 
candidates previouslj' decided upon by higher authority. 
No where in all the workings of this machinery do we find 
the will of the people expressed. The theory that the peo- 
ple control the primaries is practically false. They do not 
attend them or understand how they are manipulated. 
Men of honor and integrity avoid their atmosphere as they 
would a plague-stricken city, or the touch of a leper. The 
nominations once made, every follower of the party must 
vote the ticket or be ostracised. Nothing is omitted to in- 
duce the mass of voters to support the ticket. K it is the 
dominant party of to-day, a horde of one-hundred thous- 
and office nolders, with plumes and bannered-mottoes, at 
the command of the leaders, march to the polls, where the 
mercenary sneaks forward and tender their ballots, while the 
hired bully intimidates the wavering. The entire election 
is conducted by state and national committees, after the 
fashion of a military campaign. And the Czar of Russia, 
decapitating his subjects, presents no more appalling pic- 
ture of despotism than the politician ostracising statesmen 
of the highest ability, and wrenching from the people their 
right of control over the government. 

The long-continued success of a party virtually disfran- 
chises the minority. The most important and the most 
powerful man in the United States is the speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Great measures of legislation 
are determined in the inaccesible privacies of the committee 
room. The committees are appointed by the speaker — 
appointed in the interests of class and partisan ends. They 
are absolutely irresponsible. And when a measure is re- 
ported, no one, excepting the member of the committee to 
whom its introduction is intrusted, is permitted to speak, 
save those to whom he, through courtesy, yields the floor, 
and who have previously made arrangements with the 
speaker for recognition. Our system of elections being 
feudalized, and discussion in Congress, limited if not preclud- 
ed, we are subjected to that species of tyranny wnich re- 
sults from legislation without representation and discus- 
sion. But grant that the voice of the majority is the will of 
the majority, and you yet leave a most execrable despotism. 
In the bestowing public honors, in patronage and legisla- 
tion the minority are certainly injured. If a man possessing 
absolute power misuses this pow^er by injuring his enemies, 
he is a tyrant. A tyrannical majority is subject to the 
saijne reproach. Spirit and character are not ch/iUged by 
agglomeration. To the minority, civil rights are a mockery. 
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In a republic the press is another instrument of despot- 
ism. It has long been considered the boldest advocate of 
republican institutions and of honest discussion. Its in- 
fluence and power are inestimable. . Burke calls it "the 
fourth estate." Every day it is becoming more centralized 
and powerful. Our leading papers are controlled by indi- 
viduals. It rests with the autocrat of a great daily paper 
wlTether he shall send truth or falsehood coursing through 
the land. Every morning twenty million readers eageny 
devpur the news and the opinions which the press presents 
to them. This immense power is now subsidized for selfish 
ends. Jay Gould, alone is already the owner of three out 
of seven newspapers that constitute the associated press 
of New York city, and may at any time secure control of 
the fourth which would establish his supremacy over the 
news of the country. Then what means will be left the 
people for resisting the encroachments of corporate power? 
Public affairs and public interests will then be seen as he 
sees them, and he may muzzle every newspaper in the land. 

Another enemy of the nation has recently appeared. 
Sitn Francisco witnesses in the movements of Dennis Kear- 
ney the resurrection of the destroyers of Grecian liberty. 
The idle, vicious and discontented elements of society are 
still willing to be deceived. With renewed vehemence is 
waged the eternal conflict of idleness and disaffected labor 
on the one side, and industry and wealth on the other. It 
disturbs the tranqulity of commerce and menaces life and 
property. The spectral demon of the Paris commune strides 
grim and ghastly through the streets of our great cities. 
The credulity of the American people renders them easy 
dupes of such demagogues as Kearney and Ben Butler. 
The rural population, conscious of wrong, but unequal to 
the task of self-government, and the pinched, poverty-stric- 
ken factory hands, make alliances with socialistic foreign 
immigrants and yield to the flattery, cajolery, and inflam- 
atory speeches of the demagogues who deceive and betray 
them. Mal-administration, political depravity and sense- 
less philosophies, such as fiat currency , bear evidence to the 
fact that the demand of the times is not for statesman or 
statesmanship. The true statesman is the servant of the 
people ; the demagogue is their tyrant. 

Tyranny is perpetuated by caste. For nearly one hun- 
dred years our republic allowed slavery. The men who 
proclaimed the Declaration of independence, legalized the 
slave-trade with Africa for a quarter of a* century. While 
the graves of those who were killed are still green, and the 
wounds of those who were maimed are still fresh, therepub- 
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lican state of Iowa in defiance of the 14th amendment, re- 
fuses to permit a black man to occupy a seat in her legisla- 
tive assemblies ; and the Congress of the United States, 
assembled for the purpose of counting the electoral vote, 
instructed the Sargeant-at-arms to permit no black man to 
enter its hall. 

But perhaps the most dangerous of all forms of tyran- 
ny among us, is that growing out of the abuses and aggres- 
sions of corporate power. Notwithstanding our country 
has no vast landed estates, we are compensated for the 
deficiency bv our great factories and corporations. Mil- 
lions of employes are at the mercy of the employer and 
capitalist. Already over-work and Beecher'sbread-and- 
water wages have caused bitter mutterings. Employer and 
employee are enemies. On one side are the slumbering 
elements of the commune ; on the other, the capitalist's 
avarice and lust for power. 

Not only so, but the corporations are extending their 
power. . The immense agricultural development, and the 
continually increasing demand for manufactured articles, 
gives to the owners of the means of transportation unlim- 
ited control over the actions of men. The farmer must 
have his products transported to the seaboard and manu- 
factured articles carried back. It is in the power o^the 
owner of the railroad to confiscate every article by charg- 
ing for carriage full value of the thing transported. At 
plearture they increase or decrease the value of property of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Like huge devil fishes the 
railways are extending their long arms and ugly tentacles 
into every part of the country. Soon not a country will 
be able to escape their absolutism. 

Every man must pay them tribute. But along with 
the railroad monopoly and second only to it should be 
mentioned the telegraph. The W. U. Telegraph company, 
controlled by Jay Gould, has absorbed everjr line of any 
importance, and reaching under the sea aspires to put 
Europe under embargo. Thus this autocrat, controlling 
the associated press, the avenues of intelligence, and the 
highways of travel, is building up for himself a most for- 
midable dynasty, to which the business interests of the 
country pay a grievous tribute. And if we wish to know 
what disasters these monopolists may cause we have only 
to recall the scenes of 1877, when the oil and mining com- 
panies, aided by the railways, precipitated the terrible 
uprising of labor, made bankrupts of thousands of mer- 
chants, brought starvation to multitudes, and reduced 
even millionaires to beggary. Five hundred years ago an 
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English Baron was allowed to slay two peasants that he 
might warm his feet in their blood. To-day financial des- 
pots take the life-blood of millions to satisfy their avarice 
and lust for power. 



CIVILIZATION OR EXTERMINATION. 

F. G. BARROWS, '88, Carleton College. 

How shall we deal with the Indian, is a question which 
has troubled the civilized mind ever since Europeans set 
foot upon American soil. I do not propose to recount the 
history of the battles that have taken place between the 
Caucasian race and these savage tribes, but simply to 
point to some of the mistakes and broken promises of this 
nation, and also to discuss some phases of what is known 
as the "Indian Problem," — a problem which comes before 
the American people to-day with greater force than ever 
before. 

When the discoverers of the "new world" landed upon 
these shores, they were welcomed by the red man. They 
were supplied with food from the red man's hand. But 
what returns were made to these friendly savages for their 
hospitality? The return was not one which indicated the 
approach of a civilized race. 

The Indians were kidnapped and sold into slavery; and 
the flames of their burning wigwams illuminated the dark 
forest, and the smoke of their perishing treasures darkened 
the sky, and hung in ominous clouds over that vast wilder- 
ness which was the home and the glory of the barbaric 
tribes. When the war of the Revoliition was ended by the 
treaty of 1783 between Great Brit an and the thirteen 
colonies, the former relinquished to the United States "all 
claims to the government, property, and territorial rights 
of the same and every part thereof." And in order to 
avoid all future disputes the boundaries were marked 
which embrace these "independent states." But the only 
right which England claimed in this land was that of a dis- 
coverer. The executors of national affairs have to a 
certain extent recognized the rights of the Indian tribes to 
their lands, and have therefore made treaties with them for 
the same. By these treaties the Indians at first gave up 
their lands for some trifling reward: This was when the 
plains at the west abounded in game which supplied the 
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Indian nations with food. But of late years they have, reluc- 
tantly ceded their lands, to prevent starvation, and to 
procure the necessary protection for their bodies. Their 
first treaty with this nation left to them all that vast 
territory which is now known as the middle states ; and 
the solemn oath of the United States was given that this 
should "remain their land porevek/' 

The great flood of emigi-ation from foreign countries 
soon fill^ the first lands c^ed to the United States ; and 
again the Indians were compelled to cede their lands, and 
move further west. Finally the Mississippi was reached 
and was at once suggested as a boundary line, to divide 
the barbarous from the civilized race. Again the United 
States relinquished all claims to the territory west of their 
natural boundary, and by oath declared that it should be 
the home of the Indians forever. 

The nation also pledged its honor to protect this terri- 
tory from all invasion by the white man. The Indians of 
the east, trusting less to the nation's promises than to the 
power of the mighty stream, as a line, that would divide 
the wilderness, with all its natural beauties from that 
which was dispised by them,— the white man and civiliza- 
tion, left his happy home and established himself beyond 
the mighty river. But the tide of emigration has swept on: 
and the Indians have been moved from the Atlantic 
toward the Pacific. The face of the red man a few years 
ago was turned toward the setting sun. The current of 
population, which until within a few years flowed only 
from the east, now comes like an avalanche from the 
Pacific and almost overwhelms him in his approaches. 
Thus do we find the record of the broken promises of this 
nation from ocean to ocean. On the ground which the 
Indian now occupies the crisis must be met, and the future 
of the race be determined. 

During our hundred years of prosperity under the 
present form of government, the nation in all its depart- 
ments has been ascending to a summit toward which now 
all nations of the globe turn with wonder and admiration. 
But they behold as a stain upon the national character 
the negligence of Indian affairs, and the condition of that 
race or human beings that by chance has fallen under the 
protection of this government. But we have reclaimed the 
wilderness, and made the barren desert glisten with golden 
harvests; settlements now cover the hunting grounds of 
the savages; their country has been cut and divided by 
railroads and telegraphs, a complete network of which 
indicates that a gifted and inventive race now covers the 
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former wilderness of the savage tribes ; and the Indians, 
standing in the pathway of this wonderful progress and 
development, have been driven to the remote quarters of 
our territory. It is now that the demand for the solution 
of the Indian Problem is presented and requires immediate 
solution if we are to restore, to any considerable degree, an 
abused and broken-spirited race. Emigration is not abat- 
ing, but is still pressing upon the Indian reservations. It 
may seem strange that these savage tribes have not to a 
greater extent embraced civilization. It has been demon- 
strated that the Indian is capable of civilization ; but a 
survey of history will show that barbarous nations have 
raised themselves to civilization by degrees, and by their 
own efforts. Wherever a barbarous nation becomes civil- 
ized by a foreign race, they generally stand in the relation 
of conquerers. The invasion of Rome by the northern 
nations brought a savage race into the palaces of the 
imperial city. Having proved themselves superior in battle 
the victory which they* achieved by the sword elevated 
them to an equality with the Romans, until they became 
their rivals in civilization. But when the conquerer also 
possesses an intellectual superiority the conquered party 
seldom becomes highly civilized; it retreats or is destroyed. 
A farther retreat of the red man is impossible. Can it be 
that total extinction is the fate allotted to this race ? 

There is a feature of our civilization to which we may 
resort to-day which the Romans could not boast of and 
which turns history into a new channel. This is our com- 
mon schools, the doors of which are open to all races. 
Even the barbarous are to-day being led from their savage 
ways by these institutions which are the pride of the 
republic. 

To return to the problem under discussion, — it is 
evident that the tribal system must be broken ui). Each 
man must become owner in the fertile lands of the west. 
A great hindrance to the advancement of civilization 
among the Indians has been their removal from one reser- 
vation to another. Their wandering life must cease. It 
allows of no home and prevents them from becoming the 
owners of property. Courts of justice should be established 
among them. Ex-Governor Seymour in writing of this, 
says; **Everj' human being who comes here from any 
quarter of the globe, whether savage or civilized, can go to 
our courts for protection except those who belong to the 
tribes who first owned this country. The cannibals from 
the Pacific, the worst criminalsfromEurope, Asia or Africa, 
can appeal to the law and the courts for tneir rights of per- 
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son and property — every human being can come there 
except our native Indian, who, above all others, should be 
protected from wrong." TTiese courts should be so con- 
ducted as to awaken a feeling of protection and liberty. 
There needs to be a separate department devoted exclu- 
sively to Indian aflEairs, and under the control of neither 
the war nor the interior department of the government, 
The military department is not fitted for the education of 
youth and the civilization of a race. The banks of the 
Washita are stained with the blood of eight hundred 
friendly Indians, who were murdered by the American 
troops in 1868; and their bones still lie on, the bank of 
this beautiful river, to tell of the fate of a once powerful 
band. 

The continuance of the present system for a few decades 
more, will it is believed, so fix the present condition of 
affairs that the nation will not be able to undo it. The 
two hundred and fifty thousand Indians in this country 
cannot be civilized and christianized in any short period of 
time. But if a change in the management of affairs takes 

filace, it will not be long before the rising generation of 
ndians will live as a civilized part of this nation, and will 
become part and parcel of the body politic. 

The people have left the solution of this problem to 
their legislators ; but our legislators not being stimulated 
by any interest on the part of the people, have neglected 
their duty. The sympathy of the American people needs 
to be aroused. Then in a short time their interest will be 
reflected from the halls of Congress ; justice will be given to 
the remnant of the great race that four hundred years ago 
roamed unmolested upon this continent, and the nation 
will erradicate that blot which is constantly growing 
deeper under the present management. 




The Second Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest 
was held in Minneapolis Minnesota, 
April 1 2th 1882. 



THE JEWS. 

W. W. CLARK, '82, University of Minneaota, 
[Awarded First Place.] 

From the beginning of written history the life of the Jew 
has been that of a wanderer. He has been tossed about 
from 'One resting-place to another, driven from the enjoy- 
ment of one home to search for another, has mingled with 
all peoples, in all climates, in all times. Nations have 
sprung up, grown to maturity, waned and died. Races 
have been remoulded and blotted from the face of the earth, 
yet throughout the advance of years the Jew has retained 
his individuality, his intellectual qualities and his religion. 
As we look back through the mist and darkness which we 
have traversed to our present position in the full blaze of 
civilization, the path 01 the Jew can be traced by a contin- 
uous line of light, extending down through all the ages, 
however dark and obscure, from the dawn of human pro- 
gress to the present day. When the night of barbarism 
drew down nis mantle of darkness over the whole world, 
the Jews alone retained their former civilization, and in 
this we find their greatest eulogy. It is easy for a nation 
to be borne along with the tide, but their true strength and 
manliness is shown in stemming it. The Jews shared in 
the golden ages of Egyptian, Grecian and Roman intelli- 
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gence ; but when the contrary current of ignorance and 
superstition set in, and swept nations of Europe back cen- 
turies in the path of progress, the Jews boldly resisted the 
flood and were not forced back one step from the point 
they had reached by their previous centuries of exertion. 
And hence we find that while the monks of the West were 
spelling out their liturgies, and kings could not write their 
names, Jewish professors were lecturing on scientific, polit- 
ical and ethical subjects ; while the priests were trying to 
reverse the laws of nature in the practice of miracle cures, 
the Hebrew doctors were studying these laws in their labor- 
atories and laying the firm foundation of our present 
system of medicine. The Jews carried on the trade of the 
world ; their doctors and financiers were unrivaled ; their 
universities were established in every country, and their 
libraries have never been surpassed. It was impossible for 
this intelligence to come in contact with the surrounding 
superstition without dispelling it and we have Draper and 
Mosheim for authority, that to the influence of the Jews, 
more than to any other, was^ due the revival of learning. 
The light of the law which descended to the Jews amid the 
thunders of Mt. Sinai has spread from tribe to tribe, from 
nation to nation, from continent to continent, until the 
whole civilized world is swathed in its glory and the Mosaic 
code has become the central sun in its system of jurispru- 
dence. Jewish sculptors and artists have held the world 
spell-bound with their delicacy of touch, their power of 
execution, and their grandeur of conception. The strains 
of sublimesl harmony which welled up from the depths of 
the Jewish soul have lived on and will live on forever, 
soothing the troubled mind with their tenderness and 
depth of pathos, or thrilling the soul with the loftiness of 
passion. The Jews were our factors and bankers before we 
could read or write, and in all times their statesmen have 
won high positions by the able and energetic execution of 
the trusts placed in their hands. The names of Mendels- 
sohn, Auerbach, Neander, Disraeli and Gambetta will stand 
w^orthily side by side with those of Beethov^i, Dickens, 
Gladstone,Macaulay and Theirs. We admit that the Jews 
have, like other men, their faults, and there is one dark 
page in their history, one fatal mistake, the crusifixion of 
our Savior. But consider the cause that led them to that 
step. The unity of the Godhead was the very foundation 
of their religion; when Christ taught the trinity, and 
placed Himself on an equality with God, it seemed m their 
minds to be blasphemy against their sacred religion. 
Again, they had been waiting long and patiently for the 
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coming of a king sent from God; as generation after gen- 
eration of bondage was added to tne long line of similar 
centuries, their imagination, urged on by their intense 
longing for liberty, formed for them pictures of freedom, of 
self-rule, of happy homes unfettered by the iron hand of 
oppression. Cherished next to their God, these hopes, so 
simple, and yet so noble, had become a part of their very 
lives; imagine, then, the bitterness of their disappoint- 
ment when Christ came, bearing with Him no scepter, and 
offering no temporal deliverance. The motives of their 
action are found in the two grandest and noblest passions 
that can iill the soul of man — love of liberty and love of 
God — the same passions that in the Huguenots and our 
Puritan Fathers called forth our highest eulogy and most 
fervid admiration. Let us, then, for the sake of Him who 
suffered most, a<*cept His verdict, as in the agony of the 
hour He uttered those words of mercy, "Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do." 

How bitterly has this one crime been expiated! Scattered 
over the face of the earth, for eighteen centuries they have 
been the victims of the ignorance, fanaticism and calumny 
of the w^orld ; for eighteen centuries they have endured the 
storms of perse<"ution, disdaining to violate their own con- 
sciences, because thev feared the wrath of God more than 
of man, and loved truth more than life. What nobler or 
sadder sight can there be than a people martyred for prin- 
ciple, homeless and defenceless, trying to wear out the power 
to inflict by the patient endurance of suffering? The story 
of their misery is a long one, and would fill volumes ; the 
history of every European country is stained with Jewish 
blood. In Germany they were at first treated with moder- 
ate toleration. However, this was not long to last ; at 
the close of a summer's day, as the Jews were pre- 
paring for their evening devotion, a cloud of dust appeared 
and obscured the setting sun. It draws nearer, nearer yet; 
loud shouts, the clash and clang of a mighty army are 
heard, and immediately the devastator is upon them. 
Erasing from the Decalogue the two commandments, "Thou 
shalt not steal," "Thou shalt not kill," the crusaders 
scatter themselves throughout the Jewish quarters and 
b(^n their terrible work ot slaughter and pillage. The lurid 
flames send up their forked tongues and lend a horrible 
brilliancy to a horrible scene, the night is filled with the 
agonized cries of the Jews, and the harsh, merciless shouts 
01 their persecutors. When the gray of dawn appears, 
behold the change ! In place of yesterday's happy homes 
and busy marts, there is left but the monotony of charred 
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timbers and smoking ruins. Mangled bodies blockade the 
stseetS) and thousands of them float on the bosom of the 
Rhine. Drunken with sensuality and laden with spoil, the 
crusaders have passed on to greater outrages at Jerusalem; 
having conquered this city, they drive the entire Jewish 
population into their synagogues and apply the torch. 
When the last shrieks of the burning inmates have been 
stifled by the fiery hand of death, Godfrey and his follow- 
ers turn to Mount Calvary. 

But to Spain was left the culmination of Jewish perse- 
cution ; Moorish, supremacy yielded to Christian, and the 
Inquisition was established. I will not enter on a descrip- 
tion of its horrors ; the rack, the tbumbscrew and the 
virgin remain to us as mute but terrible witnesses of the 
cruelty that has been. Hideous as were the crimes of Nero 
and Mary Tudor, they seem as nothing compared with the 
miserjr heaped upon mankind by the tender white hand 
that signed the edict exx)elling the Jews from Spain. Little 
pity had Isabella in her heart for the Jewish maidens, 
deprived of home and friends, who preferred craves in the 
waters of the Mediterranean to disgrace at the hands of her 
soldiers; little pity had she for the eight hundred thous- 
and souls, half-clothed, half-fed, crowded into the holds of 
vessels, weak and sick from the polution they breathed; 
little pity for the mothers and oabes dying beneath the 
scorching rays of an African sun. 

And to-day the outrages committed against the Russian' 
Jews rival it atrocity those of Spain in the palmiest days 
of the Inquisition. Germany, the home of intellect and 
liberality, proud of her rank in the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion, has deliberately unearthed from its mediaeval grave 
that monster of bigotry, Jewish persecution. And now 
from the valleys of Germany and the plains of Russia, 
there rises a desparing cry to the Lord God of Sabaoth, 
"How long, Lord, how long ? As we contemplate their 
present misery and look back over the long line of centuries 
so pregnant with Hebrew suffering, so tilled with their 
earnest labors in the arts and sciences, as we think how 
much they have suffered and how little they have com- 
plained or retaliated, as we remember that their virtues 
are their own and that their faults have been forced upon 
them by eighteen centuries of the bitterest persecution, as 
we compare their noble bearing throughout their long and 
terrible ordeal with the brutal fanaticism of our fathers, 
we blush with shame and feel that every drop of blood 
that followed the Christian's sword from the Hebrew's 
wounded breast cast a crimson stain upon the annals of 
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Chriatianity which the advance of years can never efface. 
If the walls of Jerusalem could picture the massacres they 
have seen, if the smoke-stained ruins of the Jewish syna- 
gogue could reproduce the shrieks of their burning inmates, 
if the Rhine and the Thames could bear upon their bosoms 
the mangled forms of murdered Jews that their currents 
have swept to the sea, if the dark dungeons of the old 
Inquisition towers could tell the long sad story of the mis- 
ery they have witnessed, if the myriads of Hebrews who 
have given up their lives rather than their religion, could 
rise from their graves into a mighty army, then, and then 
only, could we comprehend the depth of wrong, the immen- 
sity of outrage that has been heaped upon the Jews by the 
fanaticism of our fathers. If they had come forth a nation 
of criminals and idiots they would have stood as a living 
monument to mark the brutality of the followers of a gos- 
pel of mercy ; but the indomitable strength of manhood, 
which the might of Egypt and Babylon failed to crush, the 
intelligence which made them first to leave the mazes of 
Polytheism and raised Europe from her grave of ignorance, 
has not forsaken them, and to-day as intelligent men they 
stand up at the bar of justice pleading for their rights 
pleading for that birthright of all men — liberty of conscience 
and freedom from oppression. In denying them this we are 
their oppressors ; we, the followers of Christ, who hold 
that the love of God is best shown by the love of man. 0, 
Christian men and women, let not our acts belie our words; 
let us remove from their bleeding shoulders the yoke of 
persecution, break the sword and quench the firebrand; 
let us give them their just place as men among men. And 
when this glorious work shall be done, the voice of thous- 
ands upon thousands of grateful Hebrews will burst forth 
into a mighty anthem of praise and glory to the God of 
Christians and Jews. 



STOICISM. 

JESSE CRAIG WILSCN, '82, Uniyeraiiy of Minneaota. 

[Awarded Second Place.] 

It has been truly obseved that change is the apparent 
order of the universe. But we in our littleness are prone 
to forget that even change is founded on immutable law. 
War follows peace, andi)eace, war. Institutions rise upon 
the ruins of preceding institutions. Nations spring up and 
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acquire greatness and power ; but with them, as with thi> 
heroes of earth, "The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 
Growth and deejay appear to be the whole end of being. Yet 
beneath all this instability is found, in unceasing operation, 
rational and universal law. 

In a higher sense is this true of the gi'eat thoughts of 
humanity. One idea will be evolved from the depths of 
human consciousness ; will take on definite form ; will be 
endued with power ; and for a time will sway the hearts of 
men. But when its course is run and its work accom- 
plished, it passes away and new ideas arise to enlarge and 
broaden the experience of man. Nor do ideas in their evo- 
lution proceed in a confused or independent manner. 
Rational order as a controlling principle prevails through- 
out. And when in the course of time the moment has 
arrived for carving out some grand idea, all nature's 
tremendous* forces unite to aid the hand that chisels out 
the conception of the great Designer. 

Thus in the fourth century B. C. arose the school of Sto- 
icism, renowned alike for its grand system of ethics and the 
stern but lofty integrity which characterized its followers. 
The appearance ot Stoicism at so early a period in the 
world's history was not an accident. Deeply imbedded in 
human nature is a principle which ever urges man on to 
solve the great problem of existence, to unravel the mys- 
tery of being, to comprehend nature, man, and God. 
Homer the old blind poet had sung his generation's faith in 
the gods and heroes of mythical times. Protagoras the 
sophist had come speculatingupon and questioning all that 
the fathers had believed. Socrates had arisen, that pow- 
erful analytical mind, that noble philanthropic soul, whose 
life evinced an overpowering love for his fellowmen, whose 
death, a loftiness and grandeur of character rarely met in 
any age. Plato the god-intoxicated man appeared soaring 
away to lofty heights hi his idealism, almost snatchhig 
from the very hands of the Infinite, great, livhig, absolute 
truths. Aristotle too arose, that cold and mighty intellect, 
the third of a triumverate the most wonderful the world 
has seen. He, too, endeavored to solve the gi*eat problem. 
Nature felt his powerful grasp and trembled for her secret. 

But all in vain. Each had contributed something to 
man's little store of knowledge. P^ach had brought out in- 
to bolder relief some grand idea. But when, from the 
heights they had attained, they looked out into the great 
unknown, they with the weeping philosopher were brought 
to feel the littleness of man and to acknowledge the truth of 
the oracle that he was wisest who knew that he knew nothing. 
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The mystery was still unsolved. The resources of human 
wisdom were exhausted. Baffled, humanity fell back upon 
itself. Turning from the ideal to the practical, it centered 
its gaze on the problem of right living. Two great ideas 
took possesion of men's mind. Epicureanism and Stoicism 
contended for the mastery. Although containing much that 
was erroneous and vain, Stoicism nevertheless offered man 
an anchor that would hold him steadfast and firm amid 
the perils and storms of life. Unaided, save by his Own 
light, the Stoic perceived everywhere in nature the workings 
of a rational mind. Eternal reason sat upon the throne 
of the universe. His will was law. And the wise man was 
he who would acknowledge his subordination to law and 
bring his life into conformity to reason. To him, virtue 
was the supreme good. And '*no fear, of loss or pain or 
even death must be suffered to turn him aside from truth 
and virtue.*' Indifferent to the approbation of the world, 
the consciousness of well-doing was reward enough. "To 
triumph over emotion, over suffering, over passion ; to 
give the fullest ascendency to reason ; to attain courage, 
moral enei*g>% magnanimity, constancy, was to realize true 
manhood." 

Among all the moral codes of human origin, that of Sto- 
icism stands first and foremost in its almost spotless 
purity and the sublime heroism which it inculcated. While 
the Epicurean sailed through life on the calm untroubled 
sea of happiness, the Stoic bravely stemmed the tide. 
While the one sought pleasure as the great end of existence, 
the other spurned its pursuit as unworthy the high character 
of rational beings. The one tended downward, the other, 
ujjward. Ei)icureanism became synonomous with sensual- 
ity. Different was the lot of Stoicism. Upheld by its own 
inherent worth it did a grand and noble work — a work ren- 
dered the more glorious by the difficulties overcome in its 
performance. Humanity will be ever grateful that during 
a long period of social and moral gloom Stoicism held 
steadily fearlessly up before the pathway of man the light 
of a great niorl idea. 

Though far from being a perfect guide to man, Stoicism 
was not without some splendid illustrations of what pnn- 
ciples of true mannood can produce, even in a darkened 
age. Thus, it was Stoicism that enabled Seneca, at the 
infamous orders of Nero, to meet death calmly and cheer- 
fully, spending his last moments in bidding his sorrowing 
fi'iends and heart-broken wife be comforted by the lessons 
of philosophy and the remembrance that he^ had led an 
honorable life. Antoninus, the emperor, has rendered his 
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reign illustrious in hisl^ory, for it was marked by no war 
or civil tumult. The same stoic princii>le8 which had pro- 
duced in him a pure and noble lue secured also through 
him the utmost peace and j;irosperity of his empire. Mar- 
cus Aurriius, his successor m the imperial dignity, was like- 
wise a stoic, and in hia brave and upright career furnished 
one of the brightest examples of philosophic heathenism. 

But Stoicism did not end its labor with the moulding of 
individual character. It had a broader, a national work 
to do. Wresting from nature the idea of rational and all- 
prevailing law, the Stoic applied is to the noble end of 
bringing order and harmony into the unhappy and discord- 
ant relations of human society. Most notably was this 
exemplified in the system of Roman jurisprudence. No 
people in the world has produced a system more magnifi- 
cent or profound, more adapted to the wants of humanity 
or to the maintenance of national power. But the founda- 
tion of this system was firmly planted on the rock of Stoi- 
cism. Until it appeared the work of the Roman legislators 
was confused and fraginentary. But when the great stoic 
idea of law had domiciled itself in the Roman mind, it 
transformed l^slation from a scheme of petty enactments^ 
into a profound science ; it brought forth out of chaos and 
disorder a system which has been a blessing not only to 
the Romans, but to every nation where Roman influence 
has extended, in mediaeval or in modern times. 

But Stoicism had still a nobler work to do, a grander 
part to play in the plan of the great Designer. Viewed 
from a philosophic standpoint, the one culminating point 
in the drama of human history was the birth and advent 
of Him who was at once divine and human. In Him man 
received a heaven-descended philosophy, "The long Desire 
of nations." But no rude uncultured world could have 
received the lofty truths He taught. For their reception 
Greek philosophy in part prepared the way by a wide dis- 
semination of abstract and speculative thought. But 
Christianity was founded on one grand idea, the brother- 
hood of man, and could not be received until that truth 
was recognized. Here lay the work of Stoicism. Socrates 
and Plato had been unable with all jbheir greatness to 
transcend the bounds of national ideas. Anthens was 
their country and Athenians their fellowmen. The Stoic 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the world. To him all 
mankind were brothers united by the common attribute of 
reason. Slowly, steadily, this idea spread, breaking down 
the barriers of sectional feeling and national pride, till in 
the fulness of time, humanity recognized the grand truth 
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and opened the way for the coming of its Friend and Elder 
Brother. 

With the promulgation of this idea the mission of Stoi- 
cism ended. It brought good to man not unmixed with 
evil. But in the absence of a better lidit it guided him on- 
ward and dimly upward. During the long dark night when 
the world was enshrouded in the depths of ^agan gloom, 
the star of Stoicism shone ever among the brightest. And 
thou^ its lustre paled before the rising of the * 'Bright and 
Morning Star," it still shines on in s^rn and noble splen- 
dor, the witness of man's last and noblest effort before the 
dawii of a brighter better day. 



THE REFORMER. 
SUMNER L,INC01.N TRUS8E1.L., '83, University of Minneaota, 

Man has pictured to himself an ideal state where equality 
and justice reign. He has builded in his heart a shrine to 
this phantom goddess and in her name is fast tearing down 
the intrenchments of unjust power and pressing on to the 
realization of a truer freedom. Despite his many errors 
and mis-steps he toils nobly on. He has a double task to 
perform. The old must be broken down and remoulded 
with the new. This remaking and originating is the mis- 
sion of the reformer. We have left us a rich inheritance, 
but we must not sit housed in the edifices of retreating cen- 
turies^ we must build for ourselves. All our hopes are 
invested in now and to-morrow. Each generation must 
erect its own monuments, must build its own pyramids. 

We are too apt to underrate the genius of the reformer. 
According to the freedom with which he expresses his views 
he is denominated a theorist, a visionary, U madman. 
From the beginning of his career he is given the cold shoul- 
der by this sefish world. He is ahead of his time. The 
world is not prepared for him. He it is who must prepare 
the world for the reception of the new truth committed to 
him. 

But not always does the world mistake in its estimate, 
Not all projectors of new ideas are true reformers. Too often 
they are but restless innovators whose theories applied to 
society would overturn its very foundations. But such 
schemes perish with the minds that gave them birth . or 
live only in the annals of fanaticism. But true reform is 
as eternal as truth itself, and he only is the real reformer 
who has attained to so much of that truth as his gener 
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ation needs and can utter it in a language not to be mis- 
understood. He abandons comfort and inactive posession 
to the conservative, and relies wholly upon the power of a 
principle. He sifts out the good ot the past and with bin 
new truth fashions the better of the future. Each little re- 
form which he effects is only a part of that great reform 
which moves slowly but surely toward a more perfect liber- 
ty for mankind. Powers and dignitaries resist, but finally 
apologize and give way. The reformer's ideal is perfect 
justice. In its complete realization he is of course destined 
to fail ; one by one his successors will also fail ; But each 
will have made one upward step, cut one niche higher in 
the ascending scale ot human progress. 'Tis seemingly but 
a little that each accomplishes, but such is the destmy of 
the true reformer. His is only the time of preparation for 
greater and better results : the harvest of his sowing is 
garnered after he has left the field. 

It is a great and common error to think of reformers as 
but few in number, for were every benefactor of his race 
named in history by his proper title, the appellation might 
seem common. It is man's almost universal tendency to 
• move forward, though sometimes with irregular step, yet 
always he is progressive. No man who is true to himself, 
but is at sometime a reformer. He is always striving for a 
better to-morrow. However great his admiration of the 
past, however firm his attachment to present possession, 
his highest ambition is to make for himself one step in ad- 
vance, one inroad upon the unknown. Not every reformer 
has stirred up a great commotion or been the author of a 
revolution. Perhaps his name, the good which he did is 
unrecorded, but it has not been lost. It never can be lost. 
It is stamped indelibly upon the character of the race and 
for unnumbered years will go on producing an ever-increas- 
ing harvest of good ; while its author, though men shall 
forget him, Nature will not, she has written his name upon 
the roll of the deserving, and will seek him out in her re- 
motest corners to do him the honor of a triumph. Few 
indeed, are the Luthers, the Howards, the Garrisons, of 
written history ; but were these all even they themselves 
could never have been. They only reached their lofty 
height by climbing upon the shoulders of many a lesser self. 
For since history began there has been a Luther in every 
parish, a John Howard in every county, a William Lloyd 
Garrison in every town. 

The reformer finds his legitimate work in every occupa- 
tion of life. No profession is yet beyond the boundaries of 
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progress. What better field for the pioneer of true reform 
than in the school room? It is heiv that he must implant 
jjure ideas, build up in the forming intellect a barrier 
against superstition and prejudice, and foster alove for 
truth. In the pulpit too the reformer must speak and fail 
not to preach social melioration as not the least tenet of 
righteousness, The reformer pleads at the bar, sits upon 
the bench, upon what department is his mission not en- 
tailed! It is not for anyone to sit self-occupied in the 
sphere of his own interests with no thought of th;tt com- 
mon humanity of which he is but an atom. He too must 
bear a part of the world's burden, assume a part of this 
great task, the world's progi'ess. lie must jom this un- 
numbered host of renovators. He nnist tear down, and 
lie must also build again and better. 

Not the least of the reformers is the scholar; not the 
})Ookworni, not the unthinking accumulator of facts, but 
the real scholar, the thinker. Books are conservative. 
The reformer must create, not men^ly absorb. He must go 
<leep into the recesses of his ov.n mind and bring forth the 
truth as it exists in himself. He nmst go out of himself. 
He nnist find him a dwelling with the unknown, and with 
energy undaunted explore the mystei-ies of truth. Every 
art, every science he must sunnnon to his aid. His step- 
ping stones are the achievments of foi'ty centuries of inces- 
sant toil ; the last he must build for himself. He must 
express the expereince of his age, not that of his fathers, 
not that of any past time. First having become imbued 
with the truth himself, it is the scholar who must dii'ect 
his generation, who must find for himself the roadway to 
progress and make smooth the path for others. His mis- 
sion is the noblest of earth. Though slight may be his 
seeming reward. The consciousness of having followed 
truth is the highest hcaior. He has diffused a new light. 
He has helped to make men better, and when from his more 
than kingly throne he looks down upon them enjoying the 
fruits of his sowing he is comforted by that sublime reflec- 
tion ; who taught ye? — while the heavens re-echo his name. 

Reforms are not best accomplished by single gigantic 
strides, by sudden revolutions, but rather by slow evolu- 
tion. There is something wrong in a movement which 
must be instantaneously successful oi* fail. There is some- 
thing wanting in the reformer who appeals only to momen- 
tary excitement, and (!an impress his reform only when 
passion is at whiteheat. It may not be wholly bad, but 
must be lacking in truth. The ti-ue reformer is indepen- 
dent of time, place and passion. Ht^ needs not the suppc^rt; 
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of party. His power is in tlu^ principle. He furnishes 
something intrinsically better than that which he wishes 
to supplant. It is not brilliant, not splendid, not gilded 
over with pearls and gold ; it is not deceptive. But it is 
freighted with the elements of truth and beaming, trans- 
parent with its beauty. It challenges ease and establish- 
ment and strikes its blow at injustice. It is Truth incar- 
nate in earthlj' shape and walking among men. but no pa- 
geant is the herald of its coming. Men turn their backs 
upon it, trample it beneath tlieir feet, but crushed to earth 
it shall rise again. It will gain a foothold in spite of the 
strongest efforts. Not a particle of truth will be lost. One 
by one it overcomes its enemies and tinds a resting place 
in every bosom. No force can resist. That conquering 
power, love of truth, the princi])le of true reform, works on 
till, all unperceived, it takes society captive. It is now a 
maxim of life, an established reform, and ''The stone which 
the builders rejected is become the head of the corner." 

The reformer has been at work since man first' began his 
upward course and to-day his work is no nearer an end 
than in the beginning. The tield is always opening wider 
before him, and every advancing stride but reveals the dis- 
tance yet untrod. Beyond lies the greatest and l)est good 
still "hid and expectant awaiting some destined human 
deliverer." Nor is his coming tardy ; the needs of each age 
seem ever to fashion a mind for their relief, a "magnet is 
made man" and the required stone of truth snatched from 
the hitherto unknown. Thus by the irresistible energy of 
the reformer, man moves on to the realization of a truer 
justice. No one accomplishes more than a small part of 
the work. There is always another step to take, one more 
battle to be fought and one more reformer must come to 
carry on the work. 

The true reformer is master of the situation, able to 
grapple with and surmount all obstacles. It is this which 
distinguishes him from the impostor who must recoil or in- 
vent some dangerous path to avoid each difficulty. So the 
reformer must be a real scholar, a student of nature, one 
who can converse with things as they are, who can take 
possession of the world by putting himself into harmony 
with the constitution of things, and cause them to be 
stamped according to his scale, not he by theirs. Such a 
reformer need have no fear ; there is nothing in his w^ay. 
Natue has not made difficulties without a means of solving 
them, and to her faithful scholar she will, unfold all her 
darkest problems as fast as their solution is demanded. 
JIS> the true reformer then, what hinderance? A field prac- 
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tically illimitable, lies open before him. All the allure- 
ments of nature invite him to enter. His own needs and 
those of his house urge him oiyward, while the common 
cause of suffering humanity, suffering beneath the grinding 
yoke of a thousand oppressions, demands that he proceed 
with quick and agressive step. Lead on, then, O thou re- 
former, captain of that universal army which is watching 
with anxious heart tliine every movement, let no 
effort be spared to wrest from unyielding nature one more 
boon for mortals. No Jove sits now on high Olympus to 
bind the last Prometheus to the rocks ; but now, unchecked 
save by its own mistrust, 

" — Life shall on and upward go, 

Th'eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem culm and slow 
Which God repeats." 



THE NATION AS AN INSTITUTION AND ITS 

MISSION. 

H, H. COOK. 82, Carleton College. 

The law of cause and effect is plainly evident in the progress 
of human society. The thoughtful mind, as it studies the 
past and marks the rise of man from barbarism to the civil- 
ization of the present, asks the reason of this change. 

Since the nation as an institution has played a promi- 
nent part in the drama of the i)ast, its character and its 
influence merit critical consideration. 

The bond of all national union is primarily, ethnical af- 
finity. This alone, however, is of little value. But the 
statesman, using this ethnical bond as a cohesive force, 
builds upon the foundation of common interest a super- 
structure of political organization and government. Only 
when loyalty to race gives way before allegiance to the 
principles of government, 'can there exist a nation in the 
highest sense of the word, — an organization powerful to 
protect the individual, to shield the lives, liberties, indus- 
tries of its constituent millions, and capable of self-perpet- 
uation. The grandest movement of primitive man toward 
a higher life was in the first merging of tribes into a one peo- 
ple. Consolidation "begot power. Power bred ambition 
and national xjride. In upon these poured the streams of 
learning, industry and religion, and the swelling flood of 
national life began to sweep on toward a higher civilization. 
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Regarding the origin of nations many hypotheses are ad- 
vanced. Tliat they spring np by chance is a pet theory 
with many. Sir Francis Palgrave, with sublime gravity, 
alleges that "Arietta's pretty feet, twinkling in the brook, 
made her the mother of William the Conqueror ; other- 
wise there could have a liscn no Anglo-Norman dynasty — 
no British Empire.' Profound reflection! Tlie English- 
speaking peoples of the earth to-day, supreme in all that 
makes man great, owe that supremacy to one being, nay, 
forsooth, to the mere shape of a peasant girl's foot! Away 
with such philosophy. The great fact is before us that 
man was evidently created for society and that all the cur- 
rents of human thouglit and human action have ever set 
toward one increasing flood of national unity. All human 
powers combined c^ould not send«the waters of the majestic 
Amazon back to theii* mountain sources. No more could 
the concentrated energies of the world's statesmen, from 
Moses to Gladstone, stay the flood of national life in its 
onward progi'ess. A i)o\\ei' higher than that of man has 
directed Its course. 

That the nations of the past have had a mission, and 
have fulfilled it, is written on every page of history. The 
natural promptings of the human heart, the refining power 
of art, science and philosophy, the inspiration of religion, — 
all have had their part in making man better. When gov- 
ernment throws over these forces the a^gis of national pro- 
tection, then tiiey become powerful agencies for progress. 
Take away that protection, and the artist drops his pencil, 
the sculptor his chisel, the philosopher his pen, and justice, 
the highest criterion of any civilization, exists not even in 
name. As a lens gathers tlie rays of the sun into one bril- 
liant, burning point, so the nation has concentrated all 
civilizing forces to one end. — the uplifting of mankind. 

Its powers, however, may be subverted. One universal 
emx^ire, embracing tlie woi-ld, would be as enervating to 
civilizing forces as universal and constant heat would be to 
physical vigor. Rome spi-ead from her citadel by the Tiber 
until she covered the then civilized world. But greatness 
became frailty. Stoi-m from without and moral decay at 
heart destroyed that vast empire. Upon its ruins arose a 
hierarchy, destined to wield a still broader sway. Aspiring 
to control the world, it narrowed to one standard every 
idea, and the first ja-ayers for liberty were answered with 
torture and the stake. Napoleon's scheme of a single 
Eurox)ean empire was the narrowest jDolicy of his life. To 
bow all Eurox)e to the caprice of Prance, and all Prance to 
the whim of one man were to dwarf beyond estimate the 
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civilization of a continent ; were to turn back the index on 
the dial of history thirteen centuries ; were to detln-one 
the increasing power of international harmony, and en- 
throne as supreme the bigotry of ambition and despotism. 
Better far, that Napoleon die. ''like an untended watch-fire 
on St. Helena; " aye, infinitely better, that France herself 
sink beneath the waves, than that the potential mission of 
five great nations be narrowed into that of one. 

Universal empire is one extreme, no empire at all, the 
other. The nihilist of to-day clamors for an abolition of 
all government. "Away with every law," he cries. "Let 
us nave perfect independence." In feudal ages the world 
tested a scheme akin to that. Though not identical, indeed, 
in some respects quite diverse, yet the spirit of nihilism and 
that which wrought out feudalism both call forth the same 
elements of man's nature. Feudalism aimed to obliterate all 
government and law. Every man arrogated to himself the 
right of perfect independence. Mark the results. The most 
degrading of human passions were at once let loose. The 
strong enslaved the weak. Stagnation of industries, disre- 
gard for learning, oppression beyond that of tyrants, tor- 
ture unmatched by that of Nero, wanton degi*adation of 
woman blighted the noblest aspirations of humanity. 
These are the legitimate results of an attempt to abolish 
all national obligation, and to secure "-perfc^ct indepen- 
dence." To the idea of national unity, and to it alone, is 
due the supreme honor of rescuing from this degrading con- 
fusion the elements of civilized society. Let the nihilist 
realize his quixotic dream, and the blighting oppression of 
feudal ages will certainly follow. 

Thus the tracing of this idea, from primeval disorder up 
to the boldest theory of empire yet imagined and back 
again to anarchy, is itself an irresistible argument for na- 
tional organization. Glance for a moment at the array of 
forty centuries and contrast the senseless antics of the 
ancient barbarian with the on-moving columns of progress 
to-day. No more the war-club and nakedness of the sav- 
age, but civilization unfurls in the light of liberty and peace 
her spotless banner. Confronted by this wondrous devel- 
opment and progress of man, we instinctively raise one of 
the profoundest questions of history. Why this change? 
Why not barbarism to-day instead of civilization ? There 
is one adequate answer, — the nation. Many influences 
have had their effects, but this great transformation has 
been wrought, more than all else, by this one combining, 
protecting, yet efficient power. All along the pathway of 
the past are seen the evidences of its work. In Eg>^pt the 
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nation's hand first rocked the cradle of the infant civiliza- 
tion. Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, each in turn became the 
depository of forces powerful in combining and shaping the 
unformed elements of human society. It was the nation 
that raised the Greek from a root-eating savage, to a ma- 
jestic Pericles ; that gave to the world thechisel of Phidias 
and the Trinity of philosophy. It was the nation that 
swept from the Seven Hills the rubbish of savagery and 
erected thereon the Eternal City; that spread from Britian 
to Assyria a net-work of law with meshes strong as steel. 
It was this transforming xx)wer that led the Arab hordes^ 
naked, wild, unkei>t, from the desert, to the glories of Bag- 
dad and Granada. In the middle ages, when science was 
asleep and philosophy forgotten ; when religion was a 
mockery and man lost faith in all that was most ennobling, 
the idea of national unity still remained. It was the final 
rallying point, about which centered the reviving forces of 
human progress. Under intelligent rulers it became a 
mighty engine in opening the pathway of civilization. The 
champion of religious liberty, under William the Silent it 
hnrled the world's destroyer back to his lair in Rome and 
rescued gasping Protestantism from the jaws of Death. 
The patron of literature, under Elizabeth it placed England 
in the forefront of the world of letters. The foster parent 
of art and science, the names of its children are legion. 
Raphael and his compeers adorn mediaeval halls with unri- 
valled splendor and the astronomer penetrates the heavens 
with an eye of almost infinite power. The promoter of dis- 
covery, its Columbus and Drake girt the earth with a path 
of exploration, demonstrate its sioherical form, explode 
forever the scheme of Ptolemy, and awake lethargic Europe 
to new life by giving it another world to explore and con- 
quer. Under its banner the march of mind has been a 
career resplendent with conquest. And to-day commerce, 
the enforcement of justice and the industries of all the 
world depend for their very existence upon this one shield- 
ing power. 

The progress of this national idea, from primitive tribes 
through the various systems of national polity up to a 
free rei^ublic, displays the intelligent purpose of an over- 
ruling i^ower. A glance at history is enough. Anarchy has 
destroyed. Priest rule has narrowed. Absolutism has 
stifled. But the system under which a tyrant's caprices 
are unknown and a common people contend for a common 
interest has proved a force of mightiest energizing j)Ower in 
raising man toward ideal civilization. 
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In our hands as a nation has been placed this great in- 
strument. Are the coming ages to reveal its noblest use ? 
Shall the American people prove true to their inestimable 
trust ? are questions heavily charged with weal or with 
woe to millions yet unborn. Back, far back, amidst the 
vapors of error enshrouding primitive man started a tiny 
stream. That little rill of political truth flowed on, now 
disappearing beneath the surface, anon sweeping forward- 
calm-breasted with the life of free and learned Athens, ris 
ing to a grander swell with free and vigorous Rome, then 
tossed into angry foam by opposing rocks, but still aug- 
menting. At the Reformation it burst into a swelling flood. 
Onward still it swept and still increasing. On its foremost 
wave to-day rides America's Ship of State. As God has 
traced the channel of this stream through all the ages, so 
now his omnipotent hand is guiding America's destiny. Art, 
science, invention, learning, individual liberty, and above all 
because comprising all Christian civilization are dependent 
for their highest fulfilment upon this Nation. 

Thus this mighty plan of national union has grown with 
the grow^th of ages. Like the coral island of the ocean, it 
has risen from insignificance, has withstood the ragings of 
the sea of time when tossed by the madness of anarchy or 
swept by the storms of revolution ; and to-day, in the 
guise of our republic, the leader of nations, the culmination 
of ages, as a civilizing power it has no equal. 



THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE. 

SELDEN BACON. '82, Carleton College. 

How much power shall the state have? Shall we have a 
paternal government guarding each man's every step? Or 
shall the individual have t*he freedom, and with it the re- 
sponsibility, of independent action? 

If we would understand a machine, we must first ascer- 
tain its purpose. So also with man. What is the purpose 
of man's bemg? This question has been discussed since the 
days of Epicurus, and ^\e apparently are no nearer its final 
solution than was he. But we do know that by his highest 
development, physically, intellectually and morally, and 
by this alone, can man attain to the jjurpose of his being, 
the ^^summum honumJ' To this highest development, 
then, must all our actions tend. 
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In the social state alone can men find the posaibility of 
the highest development of their ijowers. In truth the 
Btate of entire isolation ia incompatible >vith the continued 
existence of man. The short-sighted selfishness of individ- 
uals witholds that respect for rights and obligations on 
which society rests, thus creating the need of a power to- 
compel that resx)ect. Out of this need arose the organiza- 
tion of society, the state, a means imto the end of man's 
highest development. As long as it leads to this end the 
state may go b^^yond its primary department of protecting 
the rights of men, without transcending its proper limits. 
But the moment its tendency ceases to be toward this 
highest development of man those limits are reached. 

When does this tendency cease? Mr. Spenser tells us 
that the state leaves its proper sphere as soon as it goes 
beyond its primary department. M. Beausobre urges that 
''the state may properly watch during the fruit-season lest 
the people eat that which is not ripe." It is my purpose 
to show that both these opinions are at least open to criti- 
cism; that, in spite of those who hold up before us the 
difficulty of solvmg the question on any other grounds, the 
fact still remains that the state is not proj)erly to be re- 
stricted to the mere protection of rights ; secondly, that 
the sphere of the state is not unlimited; and lastly, to . 
point out where the line between these two extremes must 
run. 

First, then, the state is not a mere protector of rights. 
The construction of roads either is, or is not, sl matter 
within the sx)here of the state. The upholder of the restric- 
ted theory of state power may say that this is within the 
sphere of the state, because of its indirect effect in protect- 
ing the rights of men. If this be so, the state is not in any 
practical sense limited to the mere protection of rights; 
and the x>i*ol)lem of state limits is no nearer solution than • 
before. If, on the other hand, we deny that the state may 
open thoroughfares, what is to prevent owners of adjacent 
]3roperty from blocking up Broadway with buildings? Shall 
separate individuals, or the public in a howling mob, rush 
to tear down the obstruction? Or shall the public as an 
organized body prevent such stoppages of traffic? In the 
organized public you have reached the essence of the state. 

On the other hand the sphere of the state is not unlimit- 
ed. The internate ''paternal" interferance with the very 
act of the individual prevents that very development 
which we have seen that the state was designed to foster. 
The faculties cannot grow without exercise; to forbid them 
this exercise is to sign their death warrant. 
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We have thus seen that the proper limit of state power 
lies at neither extreme, but somewhere bet wen the two. 
Where? 

In order to reacJi tlie full development of man, it is nec- 
essary to reach the full development of each of the individu- 
als composing the aggregate man. This personal development 
of the individual cannot be impressed on him from without 
by means of the machinery of government. It must be a 
growth from within. Nevertheless, the state may materi- 
ally aid in this development. In the first place, that he 
may gain it, the individual must have the opport unity of 
exercising his powers. The just claim to this opportunity 
of fulfilling the purpose of his being constitutes the natural 
WgAi of the individual. The preservation of this right is 
the first and the all-bnportant condition to develoi)ment, 
likewise it is the first and all-important care of the state. 
Nor is the nee:l of preserving this right diminislied by the 
existence of so-called self-government. The purest democ- 
racy must partake somewhat of the characteristics of a 
despotism. It is but the rule of thv majority over all, in- 
stead of that of one over all. Democracy is not, cannot be, 
self-government of the individual, and while it does inci- 
dentally tend to individual development, its immediate 
object among us is to prevent the abuse of power. 

Secondly, the state, in addition to preserving this oppor- 
tunity intact, may advance the develox^ment of the indi- 
vidual by various means ; means which facilitate the use 
of the opportunity, and which, at the same time, cannot 
be sustained by unaided indivi(hial enterprise. llShese 
means may tend either to the physical, the intellectual or 
the spiritual welfare of man. Thus, we see the state build- 
ing highways, superintending the construction of tenement 
houses, opening museums of art and natural history, or 
exempting church property from taxation. 

In the third place, since this opportunity, if the individ- 
ual do not make the right use of it, is not only of no ad- 
vantage to his development, but more, is destructive, 
ruinous, the state by protecting the man against him- 
self, may obviously help to his advancement. From this 
capability of the state comes its third fund ion, that of 
''moral legislation." 

All about us are illustrations of the practical workings 
of these two apparently contradictory functions of state, 
of at once protecting and restraining the individual in the 
exercise of his rights. A child is learning to wtilk — the 
little one is just able to go from one chair to another. You 
rejoice over the struggling attempts, even though they may 
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cause an occasional fall. But will you allow that child to 
take its tirst uncertain steps in crossing a crowded city 
street, where, if it fall, it will be trampled to death under 
iron hoofs? You would take the child m your arms and 
carry it across. Just so the state may direct the steps of 
the individual where it is more important that he should 
surely go aright than that he sliould have the benefit of 
working out his way for himself at the risk of going wTong. 
You would not think of carrying that same child across 
the street when he is become a man. So also the limit of 
state interference varies : and that which may be a very 
l^roper limit in the case of the South Sea Islander in the 
very infancy of civilization may be very far from that in 
the case of the American citizen in the full manhood of his 
civilization. In general, as the individual develops he can 
make use of more and more freedom ; and as fast as this 
capacity of his enlarges, so fast must the government relax 
its gi'asp upon him. Of a truth : "Unto every one that 
hath shall be given ; and from him that hath not, even 
that he hath shall be taken away from him." 

It may be asked ; If the state may compel the inhabit- 
ant of a city tenement to give up filth, if it may compel the 
education of children, why may it not, in accordance with 
our principles, compel religious belief? All agree that the 
spiritual development of man is of far more importance 
than both physical and intellectual ; this should then be 
the first care of the state. 

I answer: How can w^e determine w^hat religion the state 
should support? What was the result of the great strug- 
gles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, unless the 
emphatic enunciation of human fallibility? Yet, it will be 
urged, we do not make such wide room for human fallibil- 
ity on any other subject than this of religion. We enforce 
sanitary restrictions, we compel education. There is a 
curious case now pending in England. I mean that of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; he has taken the oath, he has complied with 
all the demands of the law; yet do his opinions vary one 
whit from what they did last summer? You cannot com- 
pel religious belief. Our answer then is, first, our fallibility; 
second, our incapability. And be it remembered, that if 
we, past all possibility of mistake had religious truth, and 
could impress that truth only by physical suffering, that 
then it were our duty to hang, draw, and quarter, to slay 
with the sword, to burn with unceasing fires, till each poor 
lost soul should find the way of truth and walk therein. 
But this burden is not laid upon us. As men are not held 
responsible for what is beyond their finite powers, so the 
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state is not called upon to do the impossible ; and this 
exemption reaches every function of the state, so that even 
in the primary department, that of protecting rights, we 
allow the right of self-defense to those whom the state can 
not shield. 

Lastly, the state has the power of taxation. The state 
demands, and we cheerfully give two million lives to pre- 
serve this Union and to put down slavery: but for what 
else shall we pay such a price, unless it be to wipe out Mor- 
monism? In case of need we will go to the bottom of our 
resources, but the whole machinery of government cannot 
be set in motion for mere trifles. In short, the state is 
limited by this principle: that if two things, both good in 
themselves, conflict, the greater good must be chosen at 
the expense of the lesser. 

We have thus, on the ground that they advance the high- 
est development of man, granted to the state four func- 
tions: the preservation of individual rights by means 
either preventive or redressive ; the supplementing of 
individual efforts to create means for personal develop- 
ment, physical, mental or spiritual, such as public parks 
or libraries ; the power, the duty of eontrollmg the indi- 
vidual, where the certainty of his right action is of more 
importance than the exercise of his own responsibility, at 
the risk of going wrong ; the power of drawing from those 
composing the state, the means necessary for accomplish- 
ing its purposes ; the state being limited in all these func- 
tions by its own finiteness, and by the obligation to choose 
the greater good. 

If we bring these principles to the solution of specific un- 
answered questions of state power, they do not immedi- 
ately decide theni ; there is always opportunity for dis- 
agreeijient concerning the actual tendency of proposed 
measures, but these principles do give us a basis from which 
to start. Each step that is gained in the practical know- 
ledge of state limits must be gained by experience. We are 
swinging about^ in a vast circle of experiment and are now 
on this side, now on that, but the centre of that circle 
moves ceaselessly forward. And Ma^a Chart a, Bills of 
Rights and Constitutions are but the milestones that mark 
the steady progress of that centre in itsundeviating course 
towards the glorious seat of perfect government. 
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MENTAL AND MORAL RESULTS OF THE CIVIL 

WAR. 

W. A. SKLI.ECK, '82. Cnrleton rnHof(e. 

A mighty tempent swept over the land. Ruin, desolation, 
death, followed in its train. These are the most manifest 
effects of the storm. Hut the storm has passed away ; the 
sunshine beams forth as brij^ht as ever. The earth warms 
under the genial mfluence, and the germs of life spring forth. 
In a brief season the path of the storm is covered with a 
fresher verdure than before, and order, life and beauty as- 
sume their wonted place. 

So the late (.'ivil war swept over the I'nitlpd States. The 
South was laid waste, and the whole country was tilled 
with sorrow. But who now will venture to assert that tliere 
was a mistake in the so ordering of events. Tlie war has 
passed into history. The suffering has been alleviated. New 
life is springing up in the place of desolation. The war was 
dark in its hour, and the suffering was terrible to bear; yet 
was there a (Jod watiching over all things, and guiding them 
in wisdom. The same Omniscience which has guided the 
destinies of nations during all the ages past, was present in 
this conflict to direct the course of events, and to give to 
each its just measure of importance. The struggle was not 
idle nor aimless. There was necessitv for action. The 
deep-seated disease which was working its way into the 
very vitals of the country must be removed. The govern- 
ment could not live enduring such a national evil as slavery. 
Kither slavery must perish or the government must fall. 

There were those at the North who recognised this fact, 
and in view of it, rose to meet the Rebellion. The ignoble 
issues of factions, hatred and strife were subordinated to 
the great moral issues of humanity and of freedom. Men 
ceased to seek after i)ersonal protit and thought only of 
principle of truth, liberty, justice, numhood and national 
honor. 

The war was waged for ideas. The North fought for jus- 
tice ; the South for slavery ; the North for nationality ; 
the South for state-sovereignty. The one turned its lace 
toward light and progress ; the other toward the blackness 
of the dark ages. 

Tlie great work of the nation was not yet done ; ])ut the 
burden of slavery nuist be rolled away ])efore it could be 
continued. The great foe of national, progi'ess was forever 
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overcome, and one half of the country entered upon the 
period of its grandest life. 

As the child possessed of the devil was sorely rent, so the 
South was left prostrate ; l)ut it was cured from that very 
hour. The tree of Liberty now stands in the place of the 
deadly Upas, and already we can see ripening the beautiful 
fruit. 

The former wretchedness and squalor of the slave have 
been remedied by the sclioolhouse and the church, for his 
enlightenment and peace of soul. To-day both the African 
and liis ('aucasian neighbor are elevated in their moral na- 
tures. The one is gi'adually developing a character which 
shall not need to beg for recognition and respect, but shall 
quietly and irresistibly command it ; the other is learning 
to regard every man as his fellow, if not his equal. 

The contempt for labor and the disgrac^e of the laborer, 
which worked deeper and deeper degradation have to some 
extent disappeared and in their i)lace have come the digni- 
ty of labor and the honor of the laborer, working most 
surely toward the stability of national and of personal 
character. 

The negro has eagerly welcomed the efforts of our missiona- 
ries. As he becomes educated, the barriers of caste which 
have so long separated him from the white race will be 
torn down. 

As the Crusader (tarried the learning of the East into the 
West, so did the northern soldier carry our freedom of 
thought and liberty of action into the beautiful regions of 
the South. Before the xivil war there were no public 
schools for the children of the poor whites, while the negro 
child was legally forbidden an education. Now there are free 
schools for all, and special schools and colleges for the col- 
ored youth. The South finds herself to-day iilledwith men 
w-ho are able and willing to undertake intellectual labor. 
No longer does she have to depend on her northern neigh- 
bor for the education of her sons. She is full of industry. 
By importing laborers from Africa the South lost her own 
vigor ; and in a few generations she was as weak as she 
had been idle. To-day her sinews are strengthened by ex- 
ercise, her thoughts are busied with living issues, and gifted 
minds for her work are not wanting. 

Those who once apologized for existing evils now in free- 
dom speak their honest thought. Formerly the very pulpit 
proclaimed excuses for oppression. Men w'ho, by profession 
were seeking to lead souls into paths of peace would not 
recognize the soul of the humble colored man ; nay, they 
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would not warn their white hearers that they were endan- 
gering their own souls, as well as oppressing another. The 
fetters of the southern pulpit have been broken and to-day 
it stands free and powerful, side by side with that of New 
England. 

If the war of the Rebellion did nothing more than to free 
the southern pulpit from the crime of countenancing crime, 
the thousands or brave men who died on the heated battle 
fields of the South did not die in vain. They are not 
wholly lost ; they live. The soldiers that lie sleeping on 
Arlington Heights, at Gettysburg, or Atlanta are a host 
for the Union, for they are the martyrs of the Union. 

The war ended an old and began a new state of things. 
Events, grander than the soldiers who caused them, were 
passing over the dial of history. It was a time of elemental 
stir ; and the ground is still quaking from the terrible con- 
vulsions then originated. For such results the nation 
sacrificed its men. 

Aside from the influence which it has had in freeing the 
southern pulpit, the Rebellion only could make the United 
States a Union in feeling as well as in name. The nominal 
Union contained elements which could never harmonize in 
our body politic. The war cast them out. 

The North and the South are becoming names of the past, 
and soon w^ll have no more significance in the political circles 
than the East and the West. Brotherly love and a com- 
mon patriotic feeling are supplanting the sectional hatred 
of ante-war times. The reviled carpet-bagger has done his 
work in spite of opposition; and no longer is it unsafe for 
the northerner to make his home in the south, nor for the 
New England capitalist to invest his money in southern 
factories. 

The statesmen from the North, the South, the East and 
the West meet in harmony, to discuss measures of national 
importance and not to indulge in disputes occassioned by 
enmity and opposing interests. 

Every citizen of the Union has received a gain. Once the 
individual voter took but little interest in the affairs of 
government. Now his personal horizon has been enlarged. 
Political rings no longer hold the reins of government, but 
the voice of the people is supreme. 

The people are citizens of the United States instead of 
being Colifornians, Tennesseans, Georgians or New England- 
ers. As the German states have been united in one grand 
empire by the vigor and authoritv of the emperor, so have 
the different states of the Union been freed from strife and 
welded into one enduring nation by those principles which 
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were awakened to a new life at the close of the Rebellion. 

As a people decomes a firmer nation and as each man 
takes more interests in the affairs of government so does 
his own individual character become enlarged and ennobled. 
The war elevated the plain of thought from that of party 
strife to that of moral and national issues; gave the death- 
blow to oppression ; a new birth and a purer life to one 
half the country. It brougth education to the freedmen, 
liberty to the southern pulpit, harmony and fellowship to 
the Union and a broader and nobler standard of thought 
to every citizen. 

The storm has passed. The buds of promise have blos- 
somed in its path. The fruit is here for us to gather and 
to enjoy. 



The Third Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest 
was held in Xorthfield Minnesota, 
April 1 8th 1883. 



THE INCENTIVE OF THE TIMES. 

F. N. STACY, '87, University of MinnvHotn. 
[Awarde<l first place.] 

This is an age of industry. All is buzz and activity. 
Fewer drones, more busy workers, the world has never seen. 
But what means this labor ? Wliy sweats the mechanic at 
his bench? Why plods the farmer after his plow? Is it 
pleasure they seek in this monotonous toil ? Do their ach- 
nig limbs remind them of power or fame? Why do the 
mercliant, the manufacturer, the railroad king bury them- 
selves in busy cares, or risk their eai'nings in vast enter- 
prises ? Is it contentment they liope for ? Do tliey labor 
through love of their fellow men ? 

Take notice what reward they receive. The mechanic 
when liis weeks work is ended receives — money. The 
farmer markets the fruits of a years toil and receives — 
money. The manufacturer and merchant offer their wares, * 
the lawyer, the artist, the minister, their services, — and 
eacli and all receive money. In short we are a nation of 
money-makers. Society is a market of buyers and sellers. 
Each brings the products of his hand and brain or an offer 
of services, and receives in exchange another's wares or 
labor, or the money value. \\'t'altli is the national incen- 
tive ; the desire for it, the ''Spirit of the Age. 

Yet when we remember that the founders of this nation 
inherited from their Saxon ancestry an intense love of 
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home and all that can make home comfortable and happy ; 
that the country has been fillmg up with homeless, hungty, 
half-clothed immigrants ; that the shores reached by these 
wanderers are backed by a continent three thousand miles 
broad and inexhaustible in wealth of soil, timber and min- 
erals ; when we consider, in short, a people driven by every 
desire and necessity that can make riches valuable, and en- 
couraged by every gift of nature that can make riches pos- 
sible, — need w^e wonder at a universal inclination to accu- 
mulate money and property ? 

But what influence has this incentive upon our civiliza- 
tion ? It has prompted two efforts : one to create wealth, 
the other to make it secure, — industry and economy co-la- 
borers in the cause of progress. Together are they every- 
where seen'at work; the first in lield and factory, office 
and pulpit, busy with hand and tongue and brain, civiliza- 
tion's builder ; the second, economizing the time and labor 
of the first, organizing the results, storing for the future, 
civilization's preserver. What a change have these two 
wrought in the face of this continent, in a hundred years ! 
The forests are transformed into cities. The streams are 
yoked to rumbling mills and factories. The hills and val- 
leys are cleared and cultivated to feed a laboring multitude. 
The mineral forces are unearthed and their energies 
unfolded to mould nature and elevate man. The paths of 
wild animals and trails of Indians are constructed into 
iron-belted thorough-fares for an unceasing trade. Under 
the agency of this productive economy, farming is no longer 
a mere work of the hands : but by improved machinery is 
converted into a vast enterprise, or by chemistry into an 
experimental science. Manufacture presents a bewildering 
panorama of w^hirling shafts and wheels and looms, blazing 
lurnaces, steaming vats, huge engines whose arms move as 
swift and easy as the wings of humming-birds. While 
Commerce wuth her thronging marts and emporiums, her 
telegraphs and swarms of speeding freight makes the efforts 
of the working hive a mutual benefit, links them together 
with a common interest, in fact, organizes this industrial 
civilization into a vast Hving system : along the arteries 
of trade goes leaping with ceaseless throb the life-blood ; 
through electric nerves of steel in an instant a thought, a 
sensation, flashes from one extremity of the system to the 
other ; and the life giving principle which thrills the whole 
is the Incentive of Wealth. Here is a civilization under full 
blast : its creative force, industry ; its conservative force, 
economy ; its intelligent agents, invention and science ; 
its characteristics, energy and enterprise; its impelling 
motive, the accumulation of property. 

G 
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Such is the material asjxect oi our civilization ; what of 
morals, of knowledge, of geniiis ? There are plenty, no 
doubt, to pronounce the age degenerate, — active and pros- 
perous, but wai*]^ in morals, narrow in thought. But 
this arena is no gymnasium for exercise of muscle only. 
From all quarters of this broad expanse of labor comes the 
demand for intelligence, for skill, for temperance, for 
honesty, for energy. Every stroke of the hammer, every 
saving of a penny, is a discipline in self-denial, a lesson on 
the power of will and conscience over ease and self-indul- 
gence. At every x>oJ"t spring up practical problems to 
challenge original thought and investigation : Given a 
certain extent of soil containing such and such chemical 
propjerties — to produce the largest possible bulk and best 
quality of gram, fruit or meat ; — given a certam weight of 
metal which must be dug fi'om the mountain, blasted and 
smelted fi'om the ore — to produce a steam engine or a sus- 
pension bridge; — given in Minneapolis so many tons of 
riour-^to land it in New York city in forty-eight hours. 
The working out of such problems demands all skill, all 
knowledge, all force of purpose. The mental powers are put 
under a never-ending drill in the invention of ways and 
means, in the combining of forces, in the applying of 
science, in the discovery of new laws. 

This is the education that has developed the nations' 
character and genius. Out of this school has come a com- 
mon sense, plam, keen and deep; an energy proverbial the 
world over ; a philosophy which both critical and creative, 
has penetrated every sphere of thought. Slavery, temper- 
ance, labor, tariff, education, — all have felt its invigorating 
touch. Historical myth, philosophical childishness, reli- 
gious dogma and superstition, vanish before its progressive 
spirit like the morning mist. And on a foundation deep- 
seated in the proven truth of centuries, the structure of 
American thought rises. It may not be characterized by 
the sublime, the remote, the high-sounding, but it shall 
have a religion of vital principles, a philosophy of scientific 
laws, a history of certified facts, a poetry of the fields and 
fireside. 

The over-zealous reformer may declare that our civiliza- 
tion is wanting in the elements of stability ; that enslaved 
to the making and saving of wealth it is devoid of manli- 
ness, of charity, of patriotism. Yet he must acknowledge 
that in the labor and frugality which conquers ease and 
appetite is the highest self-denial, the firmest self-mastery ; 
that charity herself is helpless unless a saving industry 
provide the means of giving, and a curse unless a prudent 
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economy governs her acts ; that this rugged toil and home- 
ly thrift are the protective bulwarks against ignorance, 
slothfulness, intemperance; prodigality, destroyers of so 
many nations. 

There is, indeed, stability of government in the ax, the 
plow, the sledge-hammer. Not without significance to our 
political greatness has the \voodsman throughout the long 
winter months chopped alone in the frozen forest from sun- 
rise to sunset. Not for nothing has the blacksmith stood 
sweating by the blazing forge in the heat of midsummer. 
Not in vain has the farmer, midst the frost and biting 
wind of November overturned the stubbled furrows, in the 
rain and sleet of April harrowed the wheat in the mud, or 
under the burning sun of August gathered the harvest. 
This battling with the elements, this conquering of nature's 
obstacles, this sweating of the brows and aching of limbs, 
have performed a national mission. Not only a toughen- 
ing of the muscles, a development of the powers of physical 
endurance have they worked, but mental and moral endur- 
ance, a melioration of the whole inner man. This work 
and hardship have meant in our history the dogged resolu- 
tion, the patriotic courage, that braved the English at the 
revolution, that crushed the rebellion in our midst ; the 
spirit of freedom that gave birth to the Declaration of 
Independence, unshackled the slave, now lives in every 
loyal American heart . 

And Union, what secures it, if not a money-making 
traffic ? This unites us into one ^eat family, possessed of 
common birth-rights, common mterests, common senti- 
ments. The desire for wealth permeating this multitude of 
enterprises, these infinite divisions of labor, drawing them 
for protection, for success, for every existence, in closer 
intercourse, — is the cohesive attraction which binds the 
laboring masses into communities, in cities, into states and 
the whole into one united nation. 

Equality of Rights, that fleeting spirit which down the 
course of ages has lived only in the dreams of the slave or 
in the prophecy of the sage has found at last tangible 
existence in a money-making civilization ; where the laws 
of economy and production, defenders of the public! welfare, 
demand for each individual the direction of his own efforts, 
the fruits of his own industry ; where diligence of hand 
and brain measures alike the power of liege and vassal. 
Curse not the mammon in which the laborer h?is seen bread 
for his family, support for future helplesness, education 
for his children, a church for the worship of his God ! Curse 
not the desire which has aroused the pauper from a leth- 
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argy of blind submission, opened np to him the hopes of 

the future, nerved him to rise with stout heart against 

social and ]X)litical oppression ! Verily 'tis in America, the 

home of the money-makers, — "where the sbrong working 

hand maketh strong and working brain" — ^that the ruling 

few and the helpless herd are no more, bat in their stead a^ 

nation of men. Here is the *'promi3f3d land" which the 

world has been seeking for the last ifarrj^centuries ; which 

Europe, like Moses, has been permitted to gaze upon froni 

afar ; in which the common man is worker, thinker, ruler ; 

"Where Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
• Walketh strong and brave.'* 



QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ORATOR. 

S. D. CATHERWOOD, '83, University of Minnesota. 
[Awarded Second Place.] 

There is no tield within the whole sphere of human activi- 
ty demanding such a wide range of abilities, such a union 
of powerful physical and mental faculties as oratory. The 
momentous occasions upon which the grandest displays of 
eloquence are produced ; the great crises in history which 
draw^ out its most notable efforts ; and the lasting results 
which it brings forth in the progress of society, combine to 
make it one of the noblest fields in which human power 
can be exerted. 

The varied attainments of our most popular orators: 
and the different methods which each has followed in the 
exercise of his wonderful art, rendering it seemingly impos- 
sible to fix upon any special qualities which the true orator 
should possess. 

In the physical qualities of great speakers we notice even 
a wider diversity than in those of the mind. When we 
read of the erect figure and flashing eye of Chatham, and 
the stooping shoulders and gaunt form of Brogham ; of 
the prodigious frame and thick neck of Mirabeau, and the 
tall, thin figure and awkward gestures of Burke"; of the 
massive and noble physique of Webster and the slovenly 
movements and rustic air of Henry, we can see how^ divers 
have been nature's endowments to her great masters of 
speech. 

In general, physical qualities may be considered as 
secondary to mental. A fine physique, a powerful eye and 
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a graceful bearing may add much to effective oratory. 
Yet often where such favors from the hand of nature have 
been sparingly bestowed, the defects are obscured to insig- 
nificance by the glory of transcendent intellectual power. 
But a mental weakness is fatal, for this is beyond remedy 
or repair. 

Public speaking being one of the severest tests of physi- 
cal endurence, the orator should possess a bodily frame 
teeming with vitality and vigor. Vitality that will carry 
him unwearied through the severe trial of a prolonged dis- 
course, and vigor that will bear him on with untirmg and 
resistless energy till his purpose is attained. A command- 
ing eye is often a great addition to a speaker's power. The 
eye has been called the mirror of the soul, and certain it is 
that sincerity and earnestness, the great essential quahties 
of oratory, always shine out from the heart through the 
medium of an expressive eye. A sympathetic voice, ease of 
movement and grace of gesture are also important aids to 
the orator in giving him his wonderful command over great 
assemblies ; in clothing him with the magic power which 
he wields in the hearts of all who hear him. 

In the mental qualities of a great orator we should 
expect to find rare intellectual gifts in a high state of devel- 
opment. A retentive memory is one of the first essentials 
of successful eloquence. It is that great faculty wliich ena- 
bles the mind to retain impressions of facts, circumstances 
and events, and to bring them into use as occasion 
demands. The orator should possess, as one has said, a 
mind "stored with the hived wisdom of the ages ; " he re- 
quires an accumulated fund of knowledge from all sources ; 
a never failing fount which no demands however great can 
*exhaust. 

Next to memory in importance ranks the logical or rep^- 
soning faculty, which moulds and dire(;ts the workings of 
all the other faculties of the mind, and gives meaning aiid 
power to their operations. It enables the speaker to trace 
his way plainly in argument ; to i)ass distinctly from 
cause to effect ; to follow with clearness through the intri- 
cate details of discussion ; to keep in view the point to be 
established ; and to present it with force and exactness to 
his hearers. 

Another strong quality of the public speaker is feeling. 
However he may be favored in other gifts, if he does not 
possess a strong emotional organism — "a rare depth and 
fire" of nature, a power of being "mightily moved" by great 
events, — his eloquence can never infiame the hearts of his 
fellow men. The powerful orator of any age is he whose 
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ideas flow spontaneously from the heart . The so-called 
intellectual or philosophical orators have always been lis- 
tened to with impatience, Unfair, illogical as it may seem^ 
it is he who appeals to the emotions of his hearers, whose 
ideas, '^permeated and made red hot with passion," speak 
directly to the heai-ts of men, who is the great moving 
force among his fellows. The emotions of great assemblies 
must be carried by storm. Great masses are roused to 
unity of purpose by the impulse of the moment, and the 
orator who thus can mould and sway the passions of men,, 
and awaken to living energy the latent and slumbering 
instincts of the soul, possesses an unmeasured power to 
ennoble and glorify human life and promote the enduring 
welfare of the race. 

But the great moving faculty of all -effective speech; 
that which permeates and enlivens all eloquence from the 
driest argument to the loftiest appeal ; which rivets the 
attention; which holds vast audiences spell-bound in 
silent awe or expectation ; which at once reasons, per- 
suades, thrills, excites and rouses to action, is the Imagin- 
ation. Amid all the faculties of the human mind it stands 
distinct, superior, more lofty, more powerful than all. It 
is the most effective agency in all oratory. No fact is too 
dry, no theory too abstract, when touched by the fire of a 
vivid imagination to arrest the attention of the common- 
est audience, 

The potency of this great faculty is also seen in an ap- 
peal to the passions. It is this which enables Feeling to 
exert a more powerful sway. No assembly can be roused 
to unity of action, without a direct and powerful appeal to 
the emotions of men. The Imagination as has been said, 
enables the orator to dwell in the Past and Future ; in 
the distant' and unreal. When on some great crisis in 
human affairs, he wishes to inspire within his hearers a 
devotion to lofty principles, he carries them back amid the 
mighty events of the past, and paints in a few bold strokes 
the Revolutions which have whitened the highways of Pro- 
gress with the ruins of empires. He then leads his expect- 
ant audience onward into the waiting mysteries of the 
Future, and in the brilliant colors of his Imagination he 
pictures out the true results of the great principles which 
he advocates. 

Thus in the speech of Webster on Plymouth Rock, we are 
carried back and stand upon New England's shore, and 
view the lonely *'May Flower" riding in the storm. We see 
her, far out upon the water, all but hopeless, battling with 
the raging billows. But we feel that a mightier arm than 
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man's guides the destinies of the fragile bark and we hear 

"The rocking pines of the forest roar 
The pilgrim's welcome home." 

Then in Imagination we are borne on into the realms of 
the Future, and with enraptured gaze we watch the won- 
drous growth of this Young Republic of the West. We see 
the rugged forests changing like magic into smiling fields ; 
the untrodden deserts ''blossoming as the Rose," and the 
''solitary places made glad" by human voices and happy 
homes. We hear the glad shout of acclamation and grati- 
tude "commencing on the Rock of Plymouth and trans- 
mitted through millions of the sons of the Pilgrims, till it 
loses itself in the murmur of the Pacific Seas." — It is in the 
eloquence of such a man that we can see the importance of 
the Imagination to the orator. ' 

To a mind in which such rare intellectual qualities are 
united in high development, what a field for exertion lies 
waiting! From such a mind, when turned into'right chan- 
nels and devoted to noble ends, go forth, each in its turn 
conquering and to conquer, its glorious offspring bright, 
breathing, deathless thoughts. — 

"Thoughts that shall resist the Empire of Decay, 
When time is o'er, and worlds have passed away : 
Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 
But that which burned there once, can never die. ' ' 



SHOULD IRELAND BE FREE ? 

F. N. DICKSON, '82, Carleton College. 

The question of Irish indepedence has long been the most 
interesting and difficult problem agitating the political 
world. Ireland is seditious and always has been. The 
four pillars of state have never been under English rule, 
either firmly fixed or strongly set. The cure for sedition is 
to remove tlie cause. This principle is admitted bj^ all . 
The point of dispute is concerning the cause. The irish- 
man claims that the tyranny, injustice and selfish indiffer- 
ence of English domination is the fruitful source of all his 
country's woes. The Englishman charges the trouble upon 
the stubborn and vicious character of the Irishman and 
stupidly perseveres in sacrificing the Irish people and Irish 
civilization to English ideas and methods. Agitated thus, 
by strongly conflicting elements, the political and social 
seas are ever in commotion and continually present, to the 
civilized world, a scene of deepest interest. I shall discuss 
the claims of Irish independence from an Irish standpoint. 
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that is, with the regard to the best interests of Ireland and 
her people. 

Upon the threshold of such a discussion we are met by 
the broader and more fundamental question, should any 
nation be free? And if so, when? To the first inquiry, 
there can be but one answer. That national independence 
is the most precious boon a people can clasp, must be ad- 
mitted by all. Tliroughout all time, it has been the 
foundation of that which is most noble and worthy of 
emulation. The proud Barbarian of old, could drain, with 
his myriad armies, whole rivers at a mornings draught. 
He could scourge, with stripes, the disobedient winds and 
bind the restless tides into a steadfast way over which his 
chariots rolled. But he might as well have tried to wrench 
the quick lightning from the cloud and trample it under 
foot, as to crush with all his vast array, the rising spirit of 
national independence. 

At what pomt in its development, a people should as- 
aume the responsibility of nationality, is, however, 
another question. 

To determine this, we must take into consideration the 
legitimate object of national existence. This is indeed .-t 
weighty and comprehensive question. It includes not only 
the destiny of nations, but also, the destiny of the human 
race. To promote the happiness of its own people and for- 
ward the progi'ess of civilization is the vital duty, as well 
as the glorious ambition of every healthy nation. When, 
therefore, the freedom of a nation will not interfere with 
the progress of civilization within its borders or elsewhere, 
then should she be free. 

There are those indeed, who reject this pacific principle, 
and basing their philosophy' upon the savage and despica- 
ble part of human nature, lay down the rule that no 
nation should be free until she can defend herself. Such 
reasoning mistakes the age. National defence implies na- 
tional enmities and national enmities imply international 
warfare, discord and contention. This principle is based 
upon the barbarous theory that might is right. Run out 
to its legitimate extent, it would tear from the book of 
progress its most luminous and thrilling pages. It would 
hurl us back into a period of time when nations were 
naught but bands of armed marauders, flocking only where 
the foul carrion of war lifts its dark phantoms. It would 
make the mountain passes of Switzerland her sole right to 
freedom and degrade the brave men that defended and died 
in them, into mere creatures of inanimate nature. The 
period of development has gone by when it was necessary 
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to the stability of kingdoms and states to surround them- 
selves with massive ramparts and fortifications and keep 
their borders perpetually bristling with the horrid front 
and armed array of war. That fierce arbitrament has 
been supplanted by the principles of peace and equity and 
the sinews of nationality are np longer the steel-wrougbt, 
thirsty nerves of conquest. Any nation whose civilization 
is not of the lowest and blackest order, whose people are 
not crushed in hopeless ignorance and servitude and whose 
spirit is not enervated by a corrupt religion and effete phi- 
losophy, possesses an uncontestable right to freedom. 

It is upon this ground that we must consider the claims 
of Ireland. If we go back through the doleful history of 
that unfortunate country to the annals of an earlier and 
happier time ; when the hated yoke of forei^ rule did not 
weigh her down ; if we examine her early civilization, her 
laws, her morals and manners, and compare them with 
the contemporary institutions of England, we shall find, 
that of the two countries, Ireland presented by far the 
most promising field for the natural development of civil 
liberty. We shall find, in the Brehon codes, a broad and 
deep-laid foundation for a just and equitable structure of 
law. We shall find rulers holding their authority from the 
consent of the governed. We shall find, in their system of 
property the primitive institution out of which the system 
of private property has grown. 

With the English conquest, came the feudal system and 
the establishment of an aristocratical ruling class, institu- 
tions directly opposing the spirit of Irish civilization, and 
all the various abuses which for six hundred years, have 
kept the country in a state of perpetual misery and bond- 
age. During the extended relation between the two 
countries, the lot of the despised and vanquished enemy, 
has been the lot of Ireland ; .that of the merciless conquer- 
or, the lot of England, and there has never been a time, 
during the whole period, when tha connection was not to 
be hated and abhorred. To-day, the exercise of authority 
is as hateful as ever, foreign domination as arbitrary as 
ever and the storm of discontent as fierce. In despair we 
return from all ideas of peace and prosperity under exist- 
ing circumstances and inquire if there be any hope for the 
future tranquility of Ireland in national independence. 1 

This, under existing circumstances, is the only rationa 
destiny of Ireland. If we find among the Irish people, 
character and circumstances favorable to the development 
of civilization ; if we find among them nothing that seri- 
ously tends to hinder progress, to produce stagnation and 

u 
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perpetuate misery, we must inevitably conclude that the 
best interests of Ireland demand national freedom. That 
national freedom would result in social and political sal- 
vation and regeneration for Ireland, rests on three 
considerations. 

I. The character of the people itself. 

II. Their ability to govern themselves, and 

III. The evident inability, consequent upon its very na- 
ture, of the British to govern Ireland. 

It would seem most vam at first thought, to attempt to 
build any argument for Irish freedom upon the stability of 
Irish character. So long have they been oj>pressed and so 
long have they resisted ; so long have they been stigma- 
tized as rebels and aliens and branded with the character 
of anarchy and turbulence that the very name of an Irish- 
man has, with the bigoted and ignorant become a term of 
reproach and contempt. And yet, if we look through the 
high places of the earth, among the fields of enterprise and 
ambition and the stations of honor and trust, we shall be 
surprised to learn how many of them are occupied by 
Irishmen. In every country and clime, on sea and land, 
where-ever the business of life opens up fields of enterprise 
and activity, or the necessities of society create positions 
or distinction or trust, there we are sure to find him, deco- 
ratmg the sphere m which he moves with the most eminent 
and sterling qualities. More than this, the Irishman is an 
eminently just character. During all her agitations and 
rebellions, Ireland has never demand'ed anything more 
than justice and has never rebelled against anything but 
what was wantonly and cauelly unjust. But this point 
can be best illustrated by instances from her history. We 
know that throughout all time, w^henever oppressed and 
down-trodden humanity, driven to the extremity of endur- 
ance, have risen against its oppressors, most terrible have 
been their deeds of vengeance. We have read of the bloody 
and awful acts of the fierce democracies of Anceint Greece. 
We have heard of the quick and terrible retribution 
wrought by the exasperated peasantry of Rome. We have 
read, with sickening horror, of the terrible deeds of carnage 
and death enacted by the enraged populace of France, 
when half famished from want and oppression, they rose 
with the might of desperation, against their relentless per- 
secutors. Shortly preceding these terrible events in France, 
there occurred in Ireland a scene, which will forever stand 
the brightest landmark in her histry,torepell the insidious 
aspersions of her enemies and animate her people in their 
desperate struggle for independence. 
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I refer to the Irish volunteers. At that time, England 
was engaged in a disastrous war with two nations. Every- 
where, on land and sea, her forces were defeated and routed, 
her commerce destroyed, her treasury exhausted, her 
people discontented and starving. At such a time a deter- 
mined band of sixty thousand men with arms in their 
hands, could have easily made a descent upon her, crossed 
the narrow strip of ocean that separates Ireland from 
England and wrought terrible and lasting destruction. Did 
they do so ? Did they cross the channel and destroy with 
fire and sword, as the English had done in Ireland ? Did 
they huddle their victims together in droves and destroy 
by the horrid process of starvation whom they had not 
swords enough to disembowel ? No thought was more re- 
mote from the minds of the volunteers. They demanded 
only justice, equal freedom of trade with England, and 
legislative freedom for their parliament. 

And so it has ever been throughout the entire list of agi- 
tations and rebellions in Ireland. Justice has been the 
central and guiding principle of her whole career. It is the 
strongest emotion of the Irish heart, which, together with 
his sacred reverence for that greatest bond of society, the 
marriage tie, is nearly all that remains to attest the splen- 
dor of his antiquity and brighten the prospect of his future. 
These, however, he has ever guarded with sacrificial devo- 
tion. Lone, stately and magnificent, they rear their 
majesty amid the surrounding- ruin, the splendid troijhies 
af the past, the bright omens of the future. 

It is often claimed by the enemies of Irish independence, 
that the Irish peojjle could not govern themselves, even if 
they had their freedom. But how are we to know any- 
thing of this, since the Irishman has never been allowed 
opportunity to try. If we examine the records of his 
history they will show us much anarchy, sedetion and tur- 
bulence indeed, but they will show us nothing to justify 
such an ungenerous animadversion as this. Where in the 
world has there been anything like it? The old Greeks 
were defrauded of their political rights through foreign cor- 
ruption of public servants. The peasantry of Rome were 
ground down by the wealthy ruling classes. The peasantry 
of Germany were persecuted by religious rage and fanati- 
cism. The famished populace of France were hurried to 
the brink of destruction by the relentless extortion of their 
rulers. In England, the people have had a fierce struggle 
for the rights of representation and the control of taxation. 

But in Ireland, all these various abuses in turn and 
together have weighed down and oppressed the people for 
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six hundred years. She has been devastated by famine, 
wasted by lire, overcome by enemies. She has been torn 
and lacerated by civil dissentions, devoured with unholy 
violence by the monsters of disputed succession and relig- 
ious rage ; laid bare in ruins by the severe visitations of 
providence : and because she has so far recovered herself 
as to protest against the cruelty that so wantonly destroyed 
her, she is branded as the devotee of anarchy incapable 
of the blessings of good governm3nt. Such reasoning, 
however, totally fails to prove that the Irish people are 
incapable of self-government. It rather shows that they 
are most completely equipped with all that is necessar5^ 
for successful indejjendence. It betokens the all pervading 
presence of the spirit of liberty and the sacred flame of pa- 
triotism. It shows that they are animated by a rational and 
leading principle, and that they have faith in themselves 
and theu" high destiny. Moreover, the Irish people are not 
led away by the Utopian schemes of communism or social- 
ism. They have never countenanced the radical schemes 
of the continental agitators, nor commingled with their 
d^enerate apostles. Their boldest demand has never been 
anything more than constitutional self-government. In 
this they repose their faith. In this they must eventually 
succeed. 

The strongest reason why Ireland should separate herself 
from the dominion of England lies in the nature of English 
administration itself. The government of Great Britian 
possesses a most perfectly centralized administration. In 
this situation she wields vast power, limited only by the 
resources of the empire. Thus she is able to execute vast 
enterprises, levy large armies arid navies, and carry on war 
and conquest with the energy and dispatch of a single indi- 
vidual. But vast as is her power, she cannot possibly 
possess that personal inspection and thorough local know- 
ledge necessary to just local administration. We can not 
but admire the energy and dispatch with which England 
during the past summer, has quelled the internal dissen- 
tions lacerating Egypt. But it will be something surprising 
if she be able to manage the local affairs of that country 
with equal success. That the inability to do this has been 
the constant failure of the British government, is attested 
by the history of all her dependencies. We have seen it in 
America, we have seen it in India. We have seen it alas ! 
with pain and indignation, in her attempts to rule unhap- 
py Ireland. We have seen her prompt in the suppression 
of rebellion, quick to suspend the haheus corpus and 
subvert the liberty of the press, but to eradicate the evils 
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which produced the convulsion, or, to prevent their again 
springing up, is a task to which she is totally insufficient. 

Therefore, I hold that the only hope for Ireland lies in 
separation from England. It is attested by her history. 
It is warranted by her character. It is demanded by her 
condition, and the voice ot that demand is heard in no un- 
certain tones. It is the voice of an oppressed and trampled 
people calling upon the humanity of modern civilization. 
It is the voice of a bleeding and desperate nation) calling 
down just vengeance from heaven upon her persecutors, 
and it will not be silenced until the dark story of her 
wrongs be attoned for by the blessings of national inde- 
pendence. 



RUSSIAN FEDERALISM. 

G. M. WILLIAMSON, '85, Curleton College. 

To ascertain the force and efficacy of contempory p oliti- 
cal and social movements is a difficult problem. It is only 
after the storm is over and the dark clouds of revolution 
have cleared away, that the permanent results of such a 
movement can be understood and appreciated. But diffi- 
cult as such a task always is, it is much more difficult when 
the scene of action lies in a countrv like Russia, a country 
' concerning which we lack all the ordinary means of infor- 
mation. Meager, however, as our sources of knowledge are 
it is nevertheless undeniable that the political and the 
social elements in Russia are in commotion and are threat- 
ening great danger to her institutions and government. 
The numerous and widespread conspiracies revealed within 
recent years, the wholesale assassinations perpetrated 
throughout the army and government service, the frequent 
army and peasant revolts and the threatening manifestoes 
promulgated by the revolutionary committee, all confirm 
our belief in the existence of a strong revolutionary party 
in Russia, which the severe measures of the government 
have totally failed to crush and which must soon effect the 
overthrow of despotic power. 

But if we have such strong proof that there is in Russia 
a powerful and determined army of discontented and rebel- 
ious subjects, we are not altogether without evidence that 
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there is in the movement itself a deeply-seated and widely- 
diffused principle which portends more remote but not less 
beneficent results. There are, indeed, good reasons for 
believing that this movement means not only the destruc- 
tion of autocracy but also the establishment of Federative 
Republicanism. This vital and moving principle to which 
I allude, is the idea of the French Revoluion engendered by 
our own American Revolution, and whose essence is the 
gospel of political and social redemption. The spirit of 
this gospel, pervading the Russian population, is gradually 
leading them from the dex)ths of ignorance and barbarism 
to the heiglits and blessings of universaMiberty. 

That the Russian revolutionary movement is mainly 
directed toward the establishment of a Federative Repub- 
lic rests principally on these considerations : The natural 
character of the race, the presence of the Modern Idea with 
its army of propagandists, the presence of parties arranged 
around an historical problem and the composition and 
aim of the Revolutionary party. 

In the cosmopolitan character of the Slavic race, the 
soul of the Russian population, the friends of liberal pro- 
gress have always reposed their highest hopes for the final 
triumph of the modern principle of liberty and equality. 
They have constantly maintained that the Russians 
possess all the ethnical qualities requisite for the founda- 
tion and maintenance of a Federative Republic. They 
claim that education in the Modern Idea is sufficient alone 
to make them the best adapted of all the races to the Fed- 
eral rule. The apologists of this claim find their proof in 
the exact equalization and harmony of the individual and 
social nature of the slave. Like the Teuton he can not 
patiently bear the yoke of arbitrary power ; he can not 
silently submit to the rod of the Czars. But, unlike the 
Teuton, he is not so refractory as to refuse submission to 
all superior power. The Feudal principle is as repugnant 
to his essential character as is despotism. Sufficient evi- 
dence that such is their character can be discovered in their 
genius for free government, exhibited in their early history. 
Previous to the Mongolian invasion this characteristic of 
the race had become so fully developed that little republics, 
construcetd on the Federal princii)le, existed in Novgorod, 
Kiew, and in various other municipalites. By the Tar- 
tars, however, all these republics were exterminated, their 
institutions and laws were destroyed and the people find- 
ing no favor under arbitrary rule, took refuge in their last 
retreat — the primitive municipality. It is thus that those 
socialistic communities existing in Russia to-day, which 
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some deplore as fatal to progress, are to be explained. 
Those advanced communities were checked in 'their 
natural growth and forced back to their infant 
civilization by the Czars of Moscow. And as arbitrary 
power can tolerate no institution that savors of enlighten- 
ment and progi'ess, it is natural that they should have 
remained in their infancy ever since. It is contended there- 
fore, that this individuality of the race, modified by its 
social aptitude and contributing to its unity and harmony, 
makes the Russians the best fitted of all the European 
nationalities for the new Federal rule. What other peo- 
ple have obtained only by long ages of toil and suffering, 
destroying the old institutions which partook of their own 
essential character, the Russains fortunately can obtain 
by regaining their own ancient and essential civilization; 
They can adopt this new regime without sacrificing either 
the mdividual to society or society to the individual. 

But if the natural characteristic of the raoe be thus 
favorable to the reception of individual freedom, it is un- 
reasonable to doubt that their education in it is begun and 
has already made considerable advancement. The work- 
ing of this principle in Russia is revealed in every external 
manifestation of Russian life. It is an immutable law of 
nature that, when, through the bounty of providence, a 
great principle is wrought out by the brain of man, there 
springs up around it a literature which incorporates it, 
imbibes its spirit and preserves it from decay. The poet, 
whose mind is peneteated by its first gleams of light and 
whose soul is enkindled and vivified by contact with its 
spirit, celebrates it in his epic and his tragedy. From the 
song of the poet it passes to the schools of philosophy 
where it undergoes the crucial test of all reason. And 
finally it is taken from the schools by its apostles and 
martyrs and diffused among the ignorant and lowly, where 
it is to accomplish the end and object of its being. It is 
thus that the presence of the Modern Idea in Russia, with 
its almost infinite diversities and wanderings, has been 
made manifest to the world. The earliest positive 
evidence of its presence there is in the verse of Puskin. 
During the years of darkness which ensued, it was under- 
going the discussions of the schools, where it finally 
received its triumx)hant vindication. It was then taken 
up and discusv^ed by the great writers and publicists, who 
by means of the secret press and the secret propaganda 
rapidly disseminated and are still more rapdily dissemin- 
ating its doctrines throughout the whole extent of the 
Russian population. From the writings and^ manifestoes 
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of these men, we have abundance of evidence of the 
existence there of the Modern Idea, and of the sincere and 
ardent devotion of those who are propagating it. It is 
indeed true that the Czars have endeavored to extinguish 
that sacred flame which came to proclaim these new ideas 
to the Russian people like that, which thirty-five centuries 
ago blazed fi*om the heights of Sinai, announcing new laws 
to mankind. They have abolished from the universities 
the chairs of history and philosophy. They have buried 
hosts of brave hearted publicists in the mines of Siberia. 
Their imperial scaffolds have streamed with the innocent 
blood of the martyrs of truth. But it is also true that 
their efforts have been, as all human efforts in such a cause 
must be, in vain. No human power can quench a fire sept 
from Heaven. And the potentates of the Earth in such 
attempts only display their own weakness and folly. 
They only add new material to the fiames. They cause 
them to leap higher, to spread wider and to shoot farther 
their transcendent beams. 

Some, however, though admitting the salutary 
influence of the principlea just discussed for the cause of 
justice and liberty, yet on account of the raving fanaticism 
of many of the revolutionists, doubt its final triumph. 
They can perceive no element in this movement that 
insures its stability. And to those who have not 
thoroughly investigated this Russian problem, such a view 
will undoubtedly seem plausible. But those who have 
thoroughly investigated it are gratified to find that actual 
facts do not substantiate such a conclusion. It is natural 
that a people who have lived for ages in misery and chains, 
who have known no law save the arbitrary caprice of a 
single will, should, on receiving a new idea, which promises 
them so much future felicity and happiness, conceive 
fantastic vision of equality and license, and plunge head- 
long into a current that tends only to sweep their cause to 
certain ruin. Fanaticism is a disease which has more or 
less infected all revolutionists. And, for this reason, 
many incipient revolutions, which might have been of 
universal benefit to mankind, have been cut down in their 
infancy by the strong arms of despotism. Fortunately 
this disease has a remedy in Russia which can not but 
prove most salutary. In the ranks of the revolutionists 
there are two parties pursuing directly opposite ends, yet 
both radically opposed to the present regime. The one 
cherishes the ancient idea, the other the modern. 
From these two conflicting elements has resulted all real 
social and political advancement. It is maintained there- 
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fore, that although the revohitionary party may be full of 
fanatics it nevertheless, contains the elements essential to 
healthful progress. 

The composition and aim of the revolutionary party 
also supply strong arguments for the future success of the 
Federal cause. Of the two conflicting elements of which 
this party is composed — the Republicans and the Socialists 
— the principles of the former are those espoused by every 
intelligent man in the empire and which he earnestly desires 
to promote. It is their wish to establish a republic 
essentially after the example of our own. The socialistic 
party on the other hand consists almost entirely of those 
ignorant classes, who, i)rofoundly discontented with the 
present government, are contending for an extension of 
their primitive communities over the whole of Russia. 
There is also in the revolutionary party a sect commonly 
known as the Nihilists. This term, however, appllied by 
many writers to the whole revolutionary party, has 
created an entirely erroneous impression. Those who are 
the actual Nihilists may strictly be regarded as the radical 
wing of the socialist party. They are principally to be 
found among those sectaries and tribes, wandering in the 
immensities of the desert, driven beyond the confines of 
civilization by the tyranny of their governors and the 
intolerance of their Priests and their Bishops, can conceive 
of no rest for their bodies or peace for their souls except in 
the utter annihilation of every existing institution. But 
as reason and "intelligence have ever triumphed over 
ignorance and barbarism, so we may reasonably expect 
that the intelligent branch of the revolutionary party will 
overcome all the obstacles which the contending forces 
may place in its way, and strengthened by conflict, will 
rise to harmonize these contradictory elements and bring 
to long-suffering Russia a glorious reign of Justice, Equality 
and Liberty. 

Upon these considerations, therefore, and upon its own 
vital and saving truth we cannot but rest the highest 
hopes for the future triumph of Russian Federalism. We 
cannot but see, and rejoice to see that a new era is about 
to dawn upon Russia — an era of civilization and progress 
after the grinding bondage of a thousand years. We can 
not but see and rejoice to see that the dark side of her 
history — a continuous record of diabolical tyrants wading 
to the throne through oceans of blood and maintainingtheir 
dominion by fire and slaughter — will soon be succeeded by 
a bright side, which shall be a record of improvement in 
religion and of progress in the arts and in everything that 
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pertains to the civilization and happiness of man. All 
these previous considerations and the general progress and 
improvement of mankind everywhere, concur to favor 
such prospects. Every year they are growing brighter and 
brighter. During the past year, the cause of the Hberal 
party not only in Russia but throughout the whole of 
Europe has been more triumphant than ever before in its 
history. And although at the present moment in Russia 
all is peace: 'although from the present appearances it 
would seem that these myriads of human beings are 
destined to wander for generations to come in darkness 
and gloom, yet this very peace is itself the sign of an im- 
pending storm. Such peace is there in Vesuvius or ^Etna 
at the very moment before they vomit forth their streams 
of burning lava and roll their conflagrations over the 
devoted habitations of men. But whether the revolution- 
ary storm shall come to Russia soon, or will not came for 
many days, her guiding star of peace and libeily will still 
continue in its place in tne firmament, becoming 
brighter and brighter from day to day, until the tempest 
shall have calmed, and above the blood-dyed throne of the 
(^zars, laid low^ in the dust, shall be reared the fair fabric of 
a great free, Federative and Humanitarian Republic. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

L. J. DOBNER, Hamline rniveraity. 

Time is the gi'eat vanquisher of men. However valiant 
they may be, very few can contend successfully with her. 
With seeming indifference she consigns not only their 
bodies, but their names, their words and their works to 
oV>livion. The record of their lives is contained in three 
words, lived, died, forgotten. But there are men w^ho, 
stronger than time, live on through the ages ; and there 
are others, even, whose fame grows brighter as the years 
pass by, constraining successive generations to place new 
and richer laurels on their shrines of immortality. Such a 
man was Robert Burns. 

Born in obscurity, his youth was passed wdth none of 
the advantages of education and culture. Toil and anxi- 
ety were his lot and, like his native hills, he was exposed 
to every blast of the tempest. Yet from the midst of tiiese 
surroundings he sang so sweetly that mankind, awakened 
from the slumbers of a prosaic age, arose to greet him — a 
true poet — the Ayrshire plowman. 
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The secret of his success and greatness was the breadth 
of his affection and sympathy for every created thing. 
Every being has a mission ; his, as may be said of all true 
poets, was a mission of love. Through the gift of poetry he 
has bound mankind in ties of a more perfect brotherhood. 
Of him it may be truly said, '"he loved much and to him 
has much love been given." 

Pre-eminent in the mind of Burns was his intense love 

for Scotland. Early in life he gave utterance to that wish 

which has since become immortal : 

"That I for poor, auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a song at least." 

Most fully has that wish been gratified, for no man has 
done more for Scotland, or added more to her glory than 
Robert Burns. In his time patriotic spirit was slumbering 
and the Scottish nation was dispised. Oppression and 
suffering had nearly e.xtinguished ancient pride and inde- 
pendence. All this grated harshly upon Burns, who w^^s 
ever sensitive to the honor of his country. It aroused to 
the fullest extent his spirit of patriotism and, with the in- 
spiration of genius, he chose for his theme Scottish life and 
customs. He sang of the ixncient glory and strength of 
Scotland and, in so doing, he awakened in the hearts of his 
countrymen a tide of patriotic emotions which had long 
been dormant. Thus he was the restorer of nationality to 
his country. His song marked the dawn of a new era to 
Scotland, an era of grandeur and strength : for, animated 
by him, there grew up in the breasts of his countrymen a 
sturdy independence and love of country which constitute 
the true dignity of a nation. In return it is doubtful if poet 
was ever loved by people as Burns was. He was especiallj- 
dear to the Scottish peasants, for he seemed instinctively, 
what so many poets never learn, that the sweetest poetry 
may exist in the lowliest objects. Thus, instead of striving 
to borrow merit through the dignity of his subject, he chose 
rather to sing of the beauty of his native hUls and vales. 
He dignified honest labor, however humble and exalted 
moral worth. Sad experience had taught him what it was 
to struggle with want, and the Scottish husbandmen found 
in Burns, one who sampathized with them both in their joys 
and in their sorrows, and who, by his earnest and truthful 
ex prewssions, awoke for them an interest and asymjjathy in 
many other hearts. And they loved him the more dearly be 
cause he sang to them in their own language ; a dialect re- 
garded barbarous by scholars became filled with elevation 
and culture when uttered by the tongue of Robert Burns. 
Such was the influence of his genius. 
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But his syinpathieH were not confined to his countrymen. 
They embraced all mankind. No mind was more fully 
aw^ake to the sense of human brotherhood than his, and 
no voice proclaimed it more effectively. His spirit could 
endure no restraint. He rejoiced in perfect fi*eedom, and- 
what he loved himself he generously desired to obtain for 
all mankind. When all around him he beheld suffering and 
misery his heart was filled with compassion, his spirit rose 
above time and place and he spoke for universal man. In 
many of his poems he has breathed forth a love for man- 
kind no profound, so far reaching, that he deserves to be 
in name, as he is in reality the world's poet. Strange, in- 
deed, would it be if his intense affection and sympathy did 
not beget an affection in return. But mankind does love 
Burns, for he has touched chords of the heart which bind 
him to them by ties of most sacred endearment. Thus, 
through the gentle avenue of love, he has' passed an un- 
challenged monarch into the universal human heart. 
*With Burns honor and courage had more weight than 
rank and fortune, and he often gave vent to his sturdy in- 
dependence in words which breath forth the very essence 
of manly sentiment : , 

"Is there for honest poverty 
Wha hangs his heaa and a' that ? 
The coward slave we pass him hy, 

We dare be poor for a' that. 
Gie fools their silk and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that, 

For a' that and a' that." 

Great as were the sympathies of Burns for man he had yet 

a place in his affections for every form of existence. He 

loved nature and was impressed by her manifestations of 

beauty and sublimity. In communion with her he forgot the 

things of earth and his spirit, filled with enthusiasm, 

ascended until it seemed to commune with "Him who walks 

on the wings of the wind." And he loved the little flower 

with so tender an affection that he would step from his 

path that he might not crush it. The smallest animal 

claimed a share in his regards. What depth of gentleness 

and sympathy he has shown in these words : 

'♦.But Mousie, thou no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain, 
The best laid schemes o' mice an' men 
Gang aft, a-gley, 
, And lea'e us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy." 

It has been very much regretted that Burns never wrote 
a long poem. It is a sad fact that poverty compelled him, 
the greatest poet of the age, to expend his best efforts in 
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providing the bare necessities of life. What we have of his 
works are mere fragments. His genius was never display- 
ed in its full glory and grandeur. But what we have lost 
in his poems is made up to us in his songs. He stands 
forth pre-eminently the greatest songster of the world. 
Here he speaks the language of his heart and exhibits a 
knowledge of human nature which has never been surpassed. 
Some of these songs flow so happily that they are the 
source of ever increasing delight, while others are so solemn 
and sacred that they are never read without an increase of 
trust and hope, In addition Burns was the purifier of the 
Scottish song, and for what he accomplished as such he 
merits the lasting gratitude of his countrymen. He found 
the literature and songs of his country degenerate, impure 
and entirely unworthy of the merit which they possessed. 
He elevated and purified them. His songs express the 
most beautiful" and endearing emotions of the human heart. 
They were written for all mankind ; to delight the happy, 
to cheer the careworn, and to encourage the despondent. 
The works of other poets may fade and pass away, but the 
songs of Burns, drawn by the pure spring of human emo- 
tions, will endure forever ! In sunshine and shadow they 
come with sootliing influence to universal man and enable 
him to express, in a manner at once simple and concise, 
the noblest and kindliest affections of his soul . 

That love by which he was so characterized has begotten 
in return an affection and interest which extends beyond 
his poetry and centers upon Robert Burns, the man. The 
brilliancy of his gifts, the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, and, withal, the sadness of his life unite to 
render him one of the most interesting characters of 
history. His nature was embittered by hardship and toil ; 
neglect filled his sensitive heart with disappointment, 
through which he was lea'd to many deeds which we must 
condemn. Yet in a nature such as his much can be for^ 
given; and the intense remorse which undoubtedly 
shortened his life, calls for our pity even more than our 
censure. Despite his faults it is not too much to say, that 
as far as his influence is concerned, the evil has been by far 
outweighed by the good. He was the enemy of none save 
himself, and the only crime which can be laid at the door 
of his generous heart is that he was not true to his own 
better nature. 

His countrymen claim for him, not only the highest hon- 
ors as a poet: but give him a high rank among the religious 
teachers of Scotland. Facts, however, do not warrant 
this. The religion which he described so beautifully, was 
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his father'8 faith and not hiH own ; and even were this dif- 
ferent, it is a principle in the judgment of men, that a man 
can never truly possess a character which he does not truly 
merit, and Robert Burns by his practice never merited the 
rank of a religious teacher. He did not regard himself in 
this light and a much truer estimate of him may be had 
from his own words : 

"The poor inhabitant below 
Wae quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame": 
But thoi^htleHK folly laid him low 

And Htained hi8 name." 

His native pride, stung by the inequalities of his lot, some- 
times displayed itself m discontent and bitterness. He 
never learned that greatest of all lessons, that trustful sub- 
mission to the will of God is the first duty of man, and the 
only course which insures true hax)piness. He felt that he 
surpassed many who were his superiors in rank and for- 
tune. Perplexed at these seeming inconsistencies he in- 
dignantly asked : 

*'If I'm designed your lordiug's slave — 

By Nature's law designed — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ? 
If not why am I subje<?t to 

His cruelty and scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn?" 

To every thoughtful man this is a question of first im- 
portance. Pride and arrogance never solved it, but it may 
be safely said that a little more faith and humility would 
have helped Burns to solve it better than he did. But mis- 
takes and error are the conniion lot of all, and had he 
made none, he would not have been human. 

The tendency of mankind to overlook virtues in search- 
ing for vices kept the memory of Burns for years enshroud- 
ed in baleful vapors. On every side he was met with 
criticism and condemnation. But careful investigation, 
directed by the Divine injunction, "judge not," has correct- 
ed many errors. Now the mist has all faded away and in 
upon the life and character of Ro*bert Burns the pure sun- 
light of truth is shining and he is beheld in his native beauty 
and grandeur! What we love, we never forget. Thus it is 
that the memory of Burns is enshrined in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and there it will remain, forever fresh and 
green, for in it are centered the fondest affections of a 
nation. His tomb has become a place of pilgi'image to 
which thousands yearly wend their way to pay their 
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homage by their admiration and their tears. Speaking of 

it a brother poet has said : 

"Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines. 
Shrines to no code nor creed confined, 
The Delphian vales, the Paliatines, 
The Meccas of the mind." 



THE JESUITS. 
D. H. TANDY, HsimUne University. 

In a castle of Biscay a young man of an ancient family 
receives, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the mili- 
tary education of the Spanish nobility. 

While handling the sword he reads, as recreation, the 
Amadis. 

That is all his knowledge. 

He becomes a page of Ferdinand ; then captain of a 
company. At the seige of Pampeluna by the French he 
retires into the citadel-. He defends it courageously to the 
last. He is wounded. Tliey carry him upon a litter to his 
father's castle. 

He desires his books of chivalry : but they find nothing 
in that old pillaged castle save the lives of Jesus and the 
saints. 

He reads them ; his heart, his thought, his genius is on 
fire with a sudden revelation. In a few moments this 
young man, impelled by a love of humanity, is animated 
by a divine inspiration. 

The page is now an ascetic, a hermit, a flagellant. 

This is the beginning of Ignatius Loyola. 

This is the foundation of the Society of Jesus. 

In this man of action the lirst thought is of a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. 

His journey is completed. He has undergone untold tor- 
tures ; yet in spite of all his penances his soul is still 
troubled. Despoiled of all he humbles himself in the dust, 
imploring the Saracens for the right of seeing the Holy Sep- 
ulcnre. But no sooner has he attained the objei^t of his 
desires than he observes another object farther on. "To 
appeal to and to convert the peoples of the East" is the 
fixed thought which is awakened in him. 

His heated imagination suggests to him a new arena in 
which there is even greater distinction th.an in military life, 
and he resolves thenceforth to devote himself to the service 
of God and the church ; and from the instant when his 
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imagination has obtained the desired end there is born an- 
other man in Loyola. 

Imagination is pacified ; reflection expands. 

Tlie ascetic, the hermit is transformed. 

The politician commences. 

At sight of the deserted sepulchre he comprehends that 
the intelligence can alone brmg the world back to it. It is 
a fine sight to see the last of the crusaders proclaim in the 
face of Calvary that arms can no longer do aught to re- 
claim believers. 

Here it was that the idea of a new order, which was to 
take the front rank onder the banner of Christ in the com- 
bat against the Prince of Darkness, originated within him. 

To become successful us a spiritual leader he becomes a 
student in the University of Paris. 

Is it not time that this thought so slowly matured 
should declare itself ? 

Loyola is now thirty-five years of age; what waits he 
yet? He possesses a most assured way to subjugate 
minds. Not one of his friends e8cai)es the influence of the 
book he has written, the spiritual exercises. Already nine 
disciples have tasted this bait. They think that they are 
about to embark for the solitudes of Judea. Loyola show^s 
them instead Luthur, Calvin, Henry VIII., who are beseig- 
ing the Papacy. He sends one to the extremity of the 
Oriental world. He keeps the eight others to face England, 
Germany and the half of France. 

At a sign of the master these eight men march without 
counting or measuring their antagonists. The company of 
Jesus is formed. The captain of the citadel of Pampeluna 
leads it to the combat. 

Claiming to have received a constitution by divine inspi- 
ration Loyola seeks the sanction of the Roman Pontiff. 

At a time when the Papal authority had rec;eived a se- 
vere shock by the progress of the reformation, and was 
still exposed to the most powerful attacks from all quar- 
ters, this was an offer tc^o tempting to be resisted. Per- 
ceiving clearly the advantages to be derived by increasing 
the number of his followers the Pontiff instantly confirmed 
the order. x 

The chief aim of the Jesuits was to establish a spiritual 
dominion over the minds of men, of which the Pope should 
be the ostensible head, while the real power was to reside 
with themselves. The original design of all other religious 
orders was to separate its members from the w^orld ; that 
of the Jesuits to make them masters of the world. That 
the members of the order might have full leisure for their 
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active services they were exempted from the functions of 
other monks. They neither chanted or prayed. "They 
cannot sing," said one of their enemies, "for birds of prey 
never do." Nothing can be imagined more open and liberal 
than the external aspect of the institution, yet nothing 
could be more strict than its internal workings. The gov- 
ernment was absolutely monarchial. Every member of 
the order as he entered its pale surrendered all freedom of 
thought and action. So perfect obedience was inculcated 
by a long course of discipline, that a single arbitrary but 
inflexible will cohbrolled every movement of the world. 

The paramount and characteristic principle of the order 
from which none of its members ever swerved was simply 
this, that "its interests were to be promoted by all possible 
means, at all possible expense." 

The Pope and those monarchs opposed to the reforma- 
tion recognized the Jesuits as the most efficient organiza- 
tion of saving the old church. Thus the spread of the 
order was rapid. Calls were made for them in nearly every 
country opposed to Protestantism, 

Scarcely had they effected* their establishment in France 
in defiance of Parliament and the Universities, when their 
existence was endangered by the fanaticism of their own 
members. An attempt at regicide was made and one of 
the Fathers was found with papers favoring such proced- 
ure. Parliament siezed the order at the moment of their 
disgrace and banished them from every part of the King- 
dom, save from the provinces of Bordeaux and Toulouse. 
From these rallying points they extended their intrigues 
into every quarter and in a few years succeeded in tneir 
reestablishment. The Jansenists were peculiarly the 
objects of their machinations, and they rested not until 
they had succeeded in the destruction of that celebrated 
College of Port Royal. Before the fall however, of this 
honored Seminary, a shaft from its brow had reached the 
heart of its proud oppressor. The provincial letters of 
Pascal had been published, in which the quibbling morali- 
ties, and unintelligible metaphysics of the Jesuits were 
exposed in such a manner as to bring lasting disgrace upon 
the order. Voltaire directed against them all the powers 
of his ridicule. He had been induced by their contentions 
to examine into their claims and he had found them utter- 
ly groundless. He drew aside the veil of their temple and 
looked upon the hideous abominations of their shrme, and 
came away exulting in his power to blacken all religion 
with the smoke of its abuses. His attack on the religion 
of France changed the burlesque of Jesuit and Jansenist to 
a real battle between infidelity and Popery. The warfare 
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was wholly unequal ; a perjwtual ridicule of the nation's 
belief was kept alive until the whole population of France 
was prepared for rebellion, and the ill-fated visitation of 
the French revolution began. Then arose the famous law- 
suit which caused the tinal overthrow of the Jesuits in 
France! 

In the midst of their work, we see something which 
enlightens us upon the nature of the order. Placed in a 
monarchy it undermines it in the name of democracy, and 
recii)rocally it undermines democracy in the nam^ of mon- 
archy. Whatever it may be at contraencement, it ends by 
being equally contrary to the French royalty under Henry 
VIII., to the English aristocracy under James II,, to Vene- 
tian oligarchy, to the Dutch liberty, and to the Spanish 
autocracy, which has caused its expulsion thirty-nine 
times by governments not only of different but of opposite 
forms. 

There comes a time when these nations feel that this 
order is upon the point of stifling in them the very princi- 
ple of existence, and then of whatever origin it may be they 
repulse it after having called it. 

The energy which the Jesuits displayed as foreign mis- 
sionaries ; their spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, w^hich 
is illustrated by the martyrdom of over eight hundred 
members, have met with deserved recognition even among 
Protestants. They adopted their usual spirit of accom- 
modation in all these undertakings ; and their Christian- 
ity, chameleon-like readily assumed the color of every 
religion where it was introduced. They freely permitted 
their converts to retain a full proportion of their old super- 
stitions, and suppressed without hesitation any point in 
the new faith which was likely to bear heavily on their 
prejudices. They devised the most absurd falsehoods to 
be used in attracting disciples. One of them in America is 
said to have assured a native chief that Christ had been a 
valiant and victorious warrior, who in the space of three 
years had scalped an incredible number of men, women 
and children. 

It was in fact their own authority they wished to estab- 
lish and not the authority of the true religion, and 
Christianity was generally as little known when they quit- 
ted the foreign scenes of their labors as when they entered 
them. The Gospel is compromised ; stranded upon an 
accursed shore which is itself deserted. Such is the sum of 
all these histories. And yet, who could read them without 
admiration ? How much skill ! What sjjirit of resource ! 
What knowledge of details! What great courage! 
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Patience, fervor and boldness could go no farther. But 
what is most surprising of all is, that so many labors, so 
much associated devotedness have ended in producing so 
little. Why has this been so ? because if individuals were 
devoted, the maxims of the body were bad. This society 
deserves at bottom more of pity than of anger. Who has 
toiled more and reaped less ? She has sown upon the sand ; 
foi; having mingled artilice with the Gospel, sne has under- 
gone the strangest chastisemeat in the world. 

This chastisement consists in always sowing and never 
gathering in. What she raises with one hand in the name 
of the Gospel she destroys with the other hi the name of 
policy. 

After the rupture of the sixteenth century what country 
is there in whose limits any extensive mission of their faith 
has been established, wliich has not been carried to the 
verge of ruin ? What c^ised the French Revolution ? 
What have they done with Italy ? What have they done 
with Spain, Portugal and South America ? 

These nations followed the teachings of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. How have they been recompensed? By all 
appearances of death. What have they done w4th Poland ? 
She has remained faithful to them and they have given her 
into the arms of schismatics. 

It would be vain, however, to deny that mankind has 
derived many advantages from the labors of the Jesuits. 

Their ardor in the study of Ancient Ijiterature and in the 
instruction of the youth has contributed gi'eatly to the 
progress of polite learning. They have produced a greater 
number of ingenious authors than all other religious fra- 
ternities taken together. They can boast of many mathe- 
maticians, critics, and even some orators of high 
reputation ; yet, by their indefatigable industry and 
countless artifices in resisting the progress of reformed 
religion they have perpetrated the most pernicious errors 
of popery.^ 

Whence, then, the recent restoration of such an order ? 
The sentence of their abolition was passed by the senates 
and monarchs, statesmen and divines of almost all the 
civilized nations in the world; and almost every land 
bears on its public records the most solemn protests 
against their existence. 

"True religion 
Ih always mild, propitiouH and humble, 
Plays not the .tyrant, plants no faith in blood; 
Nor bears destruction on her chariot wheels ; 
But stoops to polish, succor and redress, 
And builas her gi'andeur on the public good." 
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THE MISSION OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

JOHN W. BENNETT, 86, Univeraity of Minnesota. 
[Awao-ded First Place.] 

The middle class is the class of artisans and merchants, 
inventors and scientists, scholars and orators, philoso- 
phers and poets ; the class of Stephenson and Schoeffer, 
Pitt and Locke, Kepler and Newton, Milton and Shakspere. 
Enormous wealth does not weigh it down, neither does 
want degrade it. 'It is not corapostd of nobles nor of 
slaves ; it is the healthy mean. It is neither the conserva- 
tive nor the radical ; it is the liberal party. It is seen in 
its fullest development in England and America, but it is 
the positive moving force of every nation. It is the great 
central current in the stream of progress, moving ever 
onward, unchecked by the winds of passion which ruffle 
the surface, unimpeded by the slime and debris of the 
lower depths. 

Every page of recorded progress is illumined by the 
glorious deeds of the middle classes. Germinating m the 
imperfect light of the middle ages, and expanding under the 
pressure of adverse circumstances, their growth was' slow 
but unceasing. True to natural laws, the early forces were 
absorbed by the trunk ; the luxuriant fruit was of later 
times. They entered the arena when society was disinte- 
grated. The lord in the castle was all powerful, the serf at 
his feet was imbecile, the strength of monarchy was then 
the only safeguard against anarchy. The middle classes, 
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rising in their strength, pressed back with one strong arm 
their lordly oppressors, extended a helping hand to the 
suffering serf, and bearing their monarch on to victory, 
establisned government. 

Their steady steps of progress are marked by monuments 
more lasting than sculptured stone. Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights — the whole English constitution is theirs. 
They preserved customs and language under Norman op- 
pression. Their sturdy yeoman hurled back the chivalry 
ot France at Cressy and Agincourt. They were the bulwark 
of Elizabeth's glorious reign; they maintained national 
prowess when nobility was torn to pieces by civil feuds. 
Stuart despotism crumbled beneath their mighty power, 
they inaugurated freedom of speech and action, ana gave 
to England the foremost rank among the nations ot the 
world. The Puritan, the pronounced author of English 
liberty, belonged only to the middle class; he was but a 
factor in the great moving force. 

Even in the eighteenth century they were still at work. 
The nations of Europe now for the most part enjo^'ed 
internal peace ; but it was the peace of suppression, not of 
free development. Under the tranquil surface forces were 
gathering which were to revolutionize the world. The 
middle classes, through literature and the peaceful arts, 
were shaping the opinions and destin v of nations ; prepar- 
ing the way for the glorious triumphs of the nineteenth 
century. 

They enter upon the present century. The scene is one 
of confusion ; Europe is at war ; millions are marching to 
the roll of the drum ; forces latent for ages are active ; 
thrones totter, fall and crumble away ; states are swept 
from the pages of history. This was the leveling force of 
nations set free from restraint. The lower classes of con- 
tinental Europe were held under increasing high pressure 
for centuries, and when explosion came most violent w£^ 
the shock. The conservative noble would maintain ana 
reverence withered institutions; the plebian rabble in its 
iconoclastic rage would make of the world a blackened 
waste; the middle class would remove the rubbish only to 
build a nobler edilice. And just here is the difference be- 
tween English and French revolution. English is slow, 
steady and temperate ; French sudden, fickle and bloody ; 
English lasting and positive ; French transient and reac- 
tionary. English revolution is the work of a rational 
force; French of passion unchecked. The one was begun, 
pursued and consummated by the midddle class ; in the 
other mob violence ruled. 
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A generation pasned away; violence had aocompIlHlied 
its mission ; passion was (|iienched in blood. Although the 
price of the French revolution was enormous, its results 
were immeasurably great ei*. If nations for the moment 
seemed to decay, it was but the slumbering of « Titan after 
having overcome his foes. If the darkness of absolutism 
seemed more appalling, it was but the darkness before a 
glorious dawn. The monarch was no longer supreme; the 
serf a serf no longer. The middle classes were free to reor- 
ganize and r<^enerate. 

More silent but no less effective is the later work of the 
middle class. With tireless energy the commons of England 
rose to the work of regeneration ; and the resulting parlia- 
mentary reform was an epoch in the nation's progress. 
The commons became truly representative. By the direct 
influence of the middle class vague sentiments and moral 
convictions were embodie<l in specific and well defined re- 
forms. A barbarous criminal code, a degraded labor 
system, privileged protection, fell before the frown of 
justice. The middle classes were brought into more direct 
contact with the world ; their views broadened ; they be- 
came the nation, their ideas must hold sway ; under their 
influence bigotry passed away, the Catholic was no longer 
proscribed ; they breathed and slavery w^as abolished ; 
they spoke and to heathendom was sent the gospel of 
truth and light. Thus inarching with the march of time, 
building on the firm basis of public opinion, they gave what 
the world demanded. 

But their work is not confined to England, it is as broad 
as the world. It is manifested most fully in our own 
country. Here the middle class is most powerful, and here 
is the chosen home of liberty and process. 

Just as government and progressive civilization have 
been established with the establishing, grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the stability of the middle 
classes; so these have wavered wdth their fluctuation, 
declined with their decline, and fallen with their fall. 
Classic Greece, mighty Rome, both testify to this. The 
history of the dark ages is an ever living monument to the 
fact. The weakness of the middle class gave to Europe her 
thirty years war. The decline of Spain is a result of the 
same cause. 

Sueh is the verdict of the i)ast. History pronounced pro- 
gress the mission of the middle class. 

The origin of all true reform is the moral sentiment of 
man. In this is unbounded energy, unbounded power of 
progression. Hence temperate, reasoning, discerning, the 
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middle classes used no futile surface force; indirect but 
continued influences, corrected and suited to their ends by 
the very obstacles wliich they liad to encounter, were their 
instruments of amelioration and change. The universe 
was not made in a day. It came into existence by the 
.slow, steady onward march of countless ages. Just so with 
human progress, time and a steady moving force is neces- 
sary for its consummation ; and the middle classes — the 
architects of public opinion, they whose energies are de- 
stroyed in the combat of no conflicting interests, can alone 
supply this force. 

Possessing then such power for good, what is the present 
work, what the future prospects of the middle class ? Is 
their mission completed? The sun of progress is yet 
scarcely risen. Look at our modern war ships, iron mon- 
sters which drag their ponderous weight through our 
peaceful waters. Is their errand friendly mtercourse? No, 
simple destruction, and every screw and every ounce of 
armor has absorbed a vital force of progress, has laid a 
burden on the shoulders of suffering humanity. Look to 
our national frontiers. From hill top, bank and shore 
grim battlements still frown upon us ; their massive brows 
still crowned with horrid engines of human destruction. 
Behold the standing armies of our civilized states. What 
potent nicely wrought instruments they bear! What a 
dazzlingspectacle they are! But what is their occupation? 
Destruction of human life; causing, not allaying human 
misery. Such a state of affairs tells us most forcibly that 
we still retain an element of barbarism, that we 
have still to learn the divine precept of brotherly love. 
Military force is grinding the European laborer to the earth. 
It is a cancer gnawing at the very vitals of European soci- 
ety. And can the bloodthirsty (iisciple of dynamite remove 
the evil ? Will the power and splendor loving noble batter 
down his own support? — Absurd — War can be abolished 
only by the peace loving middle class. 

In spite of all our inventions, of all our wealth, of all our 
boasted power and glory — in spite of nature's forces toiling 
obedient to our connnands, indigent misery stalks in every 
thoroughfare of this broad earth. Why is this? Because 
distribution is vicious and wealth is drawn from its natur- 
al channels to satisfy individual avarice; because of 
extreme conditions in society. 

The pursuit of enormous wealth is the besetting sin of 
the age. It is driving men to matei-ialism and worship of 
self. It is undermining the very foundation of honesty and 
justice — the only foundation on which our institutions can 
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stand. In this mad struggle for wealth, doubly weakened 
are the middle classes ; from their ranks, on the one hand, 
rises the monied monarch, on the other falls out the ragged 
pauper. The one pitiless, insatiate grasping for power — 
power to control, power to corrupt, power to opm'ess; the 
other haggard, desperate, demanding bread. These ex- 
tremes have humbled the proudest nations. This is the 
prelude of the awful tragedy of national destruction — a 
tragedy in which the middle classes fall by the dagger of 
extreme conditions. 

We are nearing a crisis, perhaps the greatest the world 
has ever seen. Has the progress of our race reached its 
ebb ? Are we to oscilate back to the extremes of monarchy 
and despotism, or is our march to be still onward ? These 
are the questions at issue. If onward, none but the middle 
class can be the engine of progression, It is they who must 
complete the work pursued by them in the past. They 
must set a limit to individual wealth by giving the laborer 
a share in the products of his toil, by making him master 
of the land which he works, by crushing out monopoly and 
privileged protection ; but above all by teaching men 
honesty and justice. It is not dead statutes we want ; it is 
living public sentiment. Methods of amelioration are not 
wanting, it is the means of applying them. The power of 
redress is in the hands of the people. When they learn 
their duty, their own true interests, reform will follow as a 
natural consequence. It is not statesmen alone we want, 
but citizens. Statesmen, leaders, what are they but the 
mouthpieces of more potent bodies, the heralds of the 
march of opinion. 

Then let the middle class go on broadening and broaden- 
ing, assimilating and educating from above and below. 
Let them listen to the teachings of that Divine Philosopher 
whose words have re-echoed for nineteen centuries stimu- 
lating men to grander thoughts and nobler actions. Let 
them learn of him self-denial, love and justice. And when 
social barriers shall have fallen ; when social prejudice shall 
have been obliterated ; wtien merit and worth shall be the 
conquering power; when the tinsel veil of wealth shall hide 
no iniquity its silver staff support no worthless form ; 
when nations overleap the boundary of prejudice, and 
instruments of war and destruction crumble away ; when 
poets sing to an appreciating world, and science expounds 
to a world of thinkers, when the stream of human progress 
shall have broadened into ocean of millennial peace — then, 
and not till then, will the mission of the middle class be 
accomplished. 
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ENGLAND NOT CONSERVATIVE. 

JAMES GRAY, '85, University of Minnesota. 
[Awarded Second Place.] 

There is one flag which has floated over all seas — the 
symbol of a nation which for centuries has kept her banner 
"lull high advanced" in the cause of liberty, law, and 
national prosperity. That flag is the English ; that nation 
is England. Her adventurers, following the sun in his 
course, have encircled the world with a belt of colonies ; 
her commerce has reached every climate; her inventors 
have changed the face of the industrial world ; her authors 
are read in every civilized language. 

What is the secret of England's stability and greatness? 
The patriotic Briton, passing in silence the deeds of her 
soldiers and the labors of her inventors, answers: **The 
British Constitution!" If asked, what is the distinctive 
character of that constitution, he replies. "It is conserva- 
tive." 

Conservative ! What is a conservative government ? It 
is one that does not change. It is either the ideal govern- 
ment in which all classes are so balanced that change is 
not needed to provide new securities for justice and libertjr ; 
or it is a mere stagnation of national life. But England is 
neither of these. It is not the ideal ; it is not stagnation ; 
it cannot therefore be conservative. Then let England 
boast her firmly fixed policy, and let her have all credit for 
that stability which consists in holding on to the husks of 
old political forms ; the fact remains that she is a democ- 
racy; a government of transition and progress beneath 
forms that do not change. 

From time immemorial the three estates of the realm 
have been the king, the lords, and the commons. And 
these, so far from balancing each other, have each enjoyed 
their day of exclusive dominion. 

The nobility stand first. Rising to power on the strength 
of feudalism, and maintaining it by the fierce spirit of 
personal independence inherited from the Northmen, they 
became, instead of military vassals, political rivals of the 
crown, forced kings to peace or war at pleasure, obtained 
and renewed the Great Charter ; and laid the foundation 
of the English national character. But the ascendency of 
the nobles did not stand the test of time and change. It 
was built upon feudalism. When at length kings learned 
the secret of standing armies, supported by taxation, the 
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power of the nobles went down in the general decay of 
feudal institutions. 

The kings rose on their ruin. From the first Tudor to 
the first Stuart, marks a continual progress of kingljr 
aggrandizement. Henry VIIL and Elizabeth carried arbi- 
trary rule to its height. They managed, without breaking 
the charter, to avoid obeying it ; without crushing the 
nobility to render them powerless ; without grinding the 
people to make them submit. Another century of able 
despotism would have made England a permanent auto- 
cracy. But happily she was not to reach this point. 
With the Stuarts the reaction came. The strong current 
which had so long flowed toward despotism, turned and 
set irresistibly toward free government. The people found 
tyranny, bigotry and ignorance protected by the throne. 
To destroy these evils they did not hesitate to overturn 
the throne itself. The Puritan revolution changed the 
whole face of the nation. It trampled on precedents, 
ignored charters, laughed at rank, and poured the vials of 
a nation's wrath on the head of royalty. It was democ- 
racy incarnate. The Restoration checked but could not 
stop the advance of popular ideas. 

From the first meeting of the Long Parliament, the 
House of Commons has been the real power of the nation. 
Royalty has seen the sword of state snatched from its 
feeble grasp. Aristocracy has helplessly marked the last 
vestige of its once absolute authority, fade before the rising 
star af the Commons. That democratic body has gone on 
accumulating new privileges through every change of 
dynasty, by every reform bill, from every extension of the 
suffrage, until to-day it is supreme. 

The Cabinet, once the tool of the monarch, what is it 
now but the organ of the House of Commons ? It may 
override the lords by adding new members to the upper 
House ; it may constrain the king by threatening to stop 
supplies. The cabinet does do these things. And it does 
them at the command of the majoriry of the House. 
What would our statesmen say of that conservatism which 
permitted the Lower House to flood the Senate with new 
members, or which coerced the executive by stopping ap- 
propriations ? The most advanced radical among us 
would cry treason. Yet in England this is one qf the lawful 
prerogatives of the House of Commons. The fact proves 
that there is no balance of classes ; that there is no consti- 
tutional check on the Commons. A good House is an 
untrammeled power for good ; a bad House is just as 
uncurbed an instrument for evil. Put Grenville in the 
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place of Gladstone, the Stamp Act in place of the Land Bilh 
and the Constitution will carry the ministry as far down in 
the scale of tyranny, as we have recently seen it rise in the 
scale of justice and mercy. 

The English Cohstitution itself, in its esseuce, is not 
conservative. It is and always has been changing — ^growing. 
Even if executive and legislative functions have remained 
unaltered, history shows that there is no country whose 
fundamental law admits of more latitude of judicial inter- 
pretation. Two hundred years ago the Stuarts read in it 
the divine right of kings; to-day it says the people are the 
state. 

But why is it that England, living under a constitution 
which permits such radical and often sudden changes of 
policy, and which distributes the powers of government so 
unequally, enjoys at once the blessings of freedom and of 
law. The answer is : the people rule, knowing how to rule. 
The ministry, though independent of kings and nobles, 
must meet and account to the people, a body more imperi- 
ous than kings, more determined than nobles, more keenly 
discriminating than either. The activity and power of 
English administration depends, not on dead codes, but 
on the natural capacity for self-government, which char- 
acterizes the English race. 

It was this feeling that the people are the nation which 
nerved William Pitt in his first great struggle for the honor 
and salvation of England, tie threw away bribery, base 
courtly fawning, and all the time-honored methods of 
corruption, and trusting himself to the men of England, 
began that wonderful career which has made his name a 
sjmonym for all that is bold and high spirited in states- 
m;tnship. He was able to save his country because he 
knew where lay the nation's strength. The people's 
courage rose to the level of his own ; the enemies of England 
were met, beaten and driven from the field. The result 
was glorious for England, honorable to the name of Pitt — 
but it was not conservatism. Daring measures and lofty 
flights of statesmanship are the pith of democracy. 

We have thus seen that the English Constitution is not 
conservative; that it does not provide for a balance of 
classes ; that it does not guard against sudden changes of 
policy; and that England, so far from having always 
preserved a true conservatism, has escaped false conserva- 
tism, only by embracing democracy. 

But all the traditions of British statesmanship all the 
sympathies of English character point to conservatism as 
the ideal state. That England is not conservative is not 
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the fault then of her traditionB, nor her character, but of 
her growth. In the Htrui^le of classes the commons have 
taken what they could most readily extort, — political 
power, the nobles have retained what they could most 
easily defend — wealth and rank. And thus in this boasted 
home of conservatism we see the commons controlling the 
destinies of foreign states while they have no title to the 
soil they till, and the great nobles impotent in their own 
assembly, dependent for political influence on their control 
of laud. But now both parties are dissatisfied with their 
situation. Not only are tne traditional nobility unwilling 
to see themselves excluded from the government which 
their ancestors founded, but also in the heart of every 
Englishman inseparably linked with an abiding faith in the 
common people there is a feelinu that his country is safer, 
stronger, greater when the nobles have a voice in her 
councils. But to restore the political power of the nobles 
while they control the wealth of the kingdom would be to 
invite oligarchial despotism and bid farewell to the dearly 
bought privileges of constitutional liberty. Only through 
a compromise can conservatism be 'attained. Let the 
nobles accept a just and rational land system, and extend 
to the working classes such social privileges as shall remove 
forever from England the danger of a pauper democracy, 
then they may justly expect to regain their share in the 
government, to see the House of Lords transformed into a 
real responsible Senate. 

We have seen the beginning of this great change. We 
have seen the wrongs of six centuries of Irish landlordism 
wiped out by a single act of farsighted legislation. Does 
the Government owe less to England and Scotland than to 
Ireland? No. Other abuses remain to be crushed, other 
relics of past ages must be destroyed. Progi*ess cannot 
stop till the conflict of classes shall cease, till poverty and 
ignorance shall vanish, till the nobility, deprived of their 
excessive w^ealth, shall be restored to their ancient place as 
bulwarks of the British state. 



INTERNATIONALISM. 

C. H. TAYLOR, '85, Carleton College. 

The essence of Internationalism is unit}'' and liberty ; 
unity, embodying common interest and mutual depen- 
dence ; liberty, proclaming to mankind inherent rights aud 
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the dignity of law. Unity and liberty, in constant ratio 
with morality and intelligence, mark the progress of human 
<ievelopment. At the height of their grandeur, a lofty ideal 
thrilled the Egyptian people. Thay gave to their spirit of 
wisdom the form of internationalism. It was the true germ 
of philanthropy ; but bound by the laws and customs of a 
despotic land, their ideal freedom never outgrew the re- 
straints of tyranny. Through long centuries the human 
mind made progress scarcely discernible. But God has 
never left himself wholly without a witness in the soul. Nei- 
ther the hand of time nor the storm and stress of barbarism 
have power over that which Omnipotence has stamped 
with the seal of endurance. 

The Greek mind, with its vivid imagination and its instinct 
for liberty, siezed this fragment of Egyptian belief, and 
passed it down through ages of strife and oppression, to 
the Puritan of later days 

It was a noble sentiment, for it idealized human government 
when it made it the incarnation of unity and liberty. It 
was inspiration to the Hellenic tribes, for it awakened their 
highest impulses, and touched the purest springs of human 
action. 

Upon the ruins of fallen greatness, Greece rose with more 
than pristine power. Prom the summits of the Parthenon 
shone an effulgence that changed the sentiment of nations 
and established the vitality of progressive reform. No 
longer was he the ideal hero who fought for self-aggrandize- 
ment. The sphere of heroism had widened, and he who 
was faithful to his feudal allies received the admiration of 
mankind. Again it widened, and that patriot who honors, 
first, the rights and liberties of his country, has long been 
held as the truly noble type of man. 

The sympathies of men were no longer limited to the 
narrow confines of race. It was not for the immunity of a 
class that the spirit of progress now contended. It was 
not for a mere spiritual enfranchisement that it labored. 

It was for the emancipation of man, politically, intellect- 
ually and socially; of man without the covering which 
costom had woven around him to disguise his inherent 
equality ; of man, the creature of God, the brother of his 
fellow everywhere This is the spirit which, in all ages, has 
animated moral and political reform. It incited Luther 
to assert his convictions ; nerved Cromwell and Adolphus ; 
taught Madame Roland how to die; inspired the sublimity 
and pathos of Milton and Dante ; unfolded to the world 
broad vistas of progress. 
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A progressive philanthropy has, slowly but steadily as- 
serted its sway. Internationalism appeared, clothed in the 
spirit of liberty and unifying reform. **The Egyptian em- 
bryo grew to the Grecian goddess." Purified by Chris- 
tian faith, exalted by nobler aims, refined by purer 
morals, she has become the regenerating ideal of this age. 

To-day, from Russia's frozen shores to the fair realms of 
China, latent forces are weaving the fabric of international 
dependence. Improved facilities of intercourse are estab- 
lishing a practical union of national territory. Steam and 
lightnmg have little respect for distance. They are natural 
bonds oi union — incorrigible democrats. By their material 
bands the coils of national coalition are drawn more tightly. 

The growth of literature is systematizing the convictions 
of kingdoms and republics. The press, with its many 
tongues, is giving universality to knowledge. Obstinate 
antagonisms of race are vanishing before the light of pop- 
ular information. Nor is this all. Nations have become 
profoundly learned in the realities of civil government. 
Conversant with modern statesmanship, they have consid- 
ered the dreams of old philosophers, who saw visions of 
organized freedom before the ages of popular supremacy 
had dawned. They have pondered upon the experience of 
despotisms and democracies; they have explored the 
paths by which republics have descended from greatness to 
decay. They have become united in political belief. No 
longer is royalty at variance with the commonwealth. No 
longer is the Cavalier devoid of affinitj^ for the Puritan, 
The cavalier has dropped his excess of conservatism and 
maintained his loyal views. The Puritan has dropped his 
fanaticism and maintained his earnestness and morality. 

We behold the colossal pillars, the lofty domes of the 
temple of our liberties : but the spirit of the fathers asks 
whether, in the light and storm which have hun§ over our 
political horizon, we preserve unblemished their ideas of 
human 'brotherhood ; wheather we have heeded the pre- 
cepts and principles which taught us concerning liberty 
and justice. 

Alas ! we turn in sorrow to the national banners, under 
whose folds . our liberties have been gained, and see them 
trailing ill the dust, desecrated by the sacrilegious hands of 
war. 

War, with its baneful blight, has ever been at variance 
with unity and morality. A potent spirit of reform is sub- 
stituting reason and justice for the stern arbitrament of 
the sword. The germ-principle of internationalism has 
aroused the sensibilities of humanity. War is out of har- 
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inony with the spirit of the age. By what force is it 
doomed to perish ? 

The people are the moulding power of the world* a 
commonwealth. In the light of advanced civilization they 
wield their power for the world's good. This has been 
done in Switzerland. It has immortalized Holland. It 
has made America what she is. It has ever attested the 
progress of England. 

To-day the spirit of a new civilization ; the principles of 
Christian morality; the appeals of millions yet unborn, 
call upon humanity to establish the conservator of inter- 
national life. Maturing internationalism has produced a 
development of jurisprudence, a recognition of the suprem- 
acy of the law, and radical changes in the principles of war. 

Moral authority is becoming regnant. Reason and anal- 
ogy point to an international court of arbitration as the 
factor of regeneration. 

Let lis turn to this, the true ideal human government, 
lacking no whit of pagan wisdom, endowed with the skill 
born of experience, with a heart throbing with eagerness to 
live and to act. Laying aside theories and philosophies ; 
listening to the true criterion, political and social history 
do we discover definite indications that the world is ripen- 
ing for this era of law and peace ? 

Would an international court of arbitration tamper 
with fixed principles of government, or oppose political be- 
lief ? Would it accomplish its end ? Would it be sanctioned 
by the leaders of our age ? 

Great monuments are the result of centuries of silent 
development. Sudden changes, are not accomplished in the 
real world. This truth has shed a flood of light both on 
the nature of progress and on the true method of reform. 
It is a unifying principle that gives logical coherence to 
history, politics and law. But before the age of Puritan 
belief, Sulla grasped the thought of world-federation. The 
Athenian synarchy, formed after the Persian War, had a 
common court at Delos. The Aetolian and Archaean 
leagues lighted up with untimely splendor the end of 
Greek history. The congi'ess of Vienna re-adjusted Europe 
after Napoleon's downfall, and wrought greater reform 
in politics than did the Corsican. Greece, long since, had 
her Amphictyonic council. 

Arbitration, then, has been gradually approaching; and 
the realization of an international court would not con- 
flict with modern sentiment ; would not encroach upon 
civil ideas. Rather would it be at effort to give a practical 
direction to the scientific thought of the age to bind the 
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nations of the earth in the bonds of amity and good-will. 
Again, arbitration would eradicate the greatest curse of 
socialty. It would systematize efforts for settling national 
differences. It would codify international law by supply- 
ing judicial sway. It would extol the fundamental princi- 
ple of public law that all nations are equal, and would in 
no way affect the independency of the various nations. It 
would, therefore, accomplish its end. 

From the time of Grotius, philanthropist, jurists and 
statesmen have brought internationalism from the do- 
main of vague ideas into the realm of positive law. From 
Westphalia, which, as Burke unwillingly testifies, laid the 
foundation of modern Europe, to the congress of Paris, 
which softened the asperities of Russia and supported the 
decrepit Turk, philosophers have sought to unify man- 
kind. The names of Lieber, Field, Seebohn and Bluntscheli 
announce a series of practical advancements. The history 
of the Swi8s-fede_ation, the attitude of the supreme courts 
of Canada and America, the advocacy of men like Sumner 
and (jladstone, proclaim that leaders are not wanting, and 
herald, arbitration as the key-stone of international unity. 

In the light of these facts we must conclude that princi- 
ples which bind men together in a body-politic prevail in 
their tendencies to unite nations in social ties; that govern- 
ments are approaching the triumph of interntional repub- 
licanism. 

These facts do not stand out as abrupt peaks on the 
landscape of histor5^ Each one, upon inspection, proves 
to be merely the climax of a gradually ascending series of 
events. 

Rome, with her seven gates, has fallen, and Athens lies in 
ruins. The thrones of Pope and Cardinal have been bat- 
tered down. Flags, that once pierced the blue of foreign 
skies, wave no more, and yet a winged seed of thought 
from the land of Nile, striking root in Greek soil, has out- 
lived dynasties and kingdoms, and perpetuates itself in the 
civilization of to-day. 

Thought and genius, gliding to and fro on their swift 
wings, are fast materializing the dreams of old philosophers. 

It is well if, in this practical age, we cherish suspicions of 
Utopian dreams. It is well if we rejoice in the ethical 
grandeur that we have attained. It is not well if we fail to 
appreciate the growth of internationalism which is vindi- 
cating its own origin, establishing the sacred character of 
its mission, increasing productive enterprise, and diffusing 
the principles of universal freedom. 

Principles of human liberty are not safe until inscribed 
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in letters of living light on the portals of national capitols; 
until governments are inspired with a love, not of parch- 
ment scroll, but of realities in the seats of influence and of 
power ; until the veil of avarice and indifference is drawn 
aside, and the radiance of God's love shines in upon the 
heart and mind of man from all the biue skies about us. 
Then will governments respond to the approved doctrine 
of universal human brotherhood. The whole broad world 
will kneel in bonds of unity and peace at the shrine of 
morality and God's sovereignty. 



OUR CONSTITUTION. 

E. G. ADAMS, '86, Carleton College. 

Man is an organism. Society is an organism. Govern- 
ments are organisms. As the eye cannot say to the hand 
*'I have no need of you," neither can one member of society 
say to his neighbor, "I have nothing in common with you :" 
nor, again, can governments exist except as one function 
unites with the others to form a unity of plan and of action. 
This organic principle, as exhibited in society and govern- 
ment, is one of divine origin. Man is a social being : and 
the development of his social nature, revealed in the rise 
and fall of nations and institutions is the most worthy and 
profitable study of the human mind. The Chosen People, 
Rome the mistress of the world, Greece rich in art and 
letters, France fickle in government, Germany with her 
universities and armies, Russia with her nihilism and 
ignorance, and mother England herself, each has a lesson 
worthy our profoundest consideration. I speak to-night 
of a nation whose government little resembles these, of a 
people whose ideas of government differed as widely as 
governments themseh^es; a people though patriotic as 
Spartans, yet lovers of peace and endearments of home ; 
in short a people who first **held this truth to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal." What state ever 
established itself on such a foundation ? You will look in 
vain through all time to discover it. Our constitution is a 
peculiar, a novel one. The constitution of England is 
unwritten and traditional ; it has grown up by an histori- 
cal development. 

To settle a constitutional question, the Englishman 
must appeal to history. 
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The const itntion of France Ih written, but nnlike that of 
her American Sister, it is vague and indeterminate. And 
so if we should examine the organic law of all European 
nations, even when that law is written, none would be 
found which resembles our own. 

Our constitution l)eing a |)eculiar and novel one, there- 
fore the question naturally arises, whence its origin ? Our 
whole civil polity was based upon two grand ideas, as its 
foundation and support : the idea of Local Self Govern- 
ment and the idea of Centralism. The tirst was borrowed 
from the tribal customs of the Saxons and other (xermanic 
tribes who invaded Western Europe, and the second is a 
heritage from Rome. These ideas have appeared in all 
civil institutions of which we have record. "In fact" says 
Pomeroy — "The history of the world is the history of the 
st rubles and conflicts between the adherents of these 
adverse ideas." How admirably the bounds for each of 
these necessary elements of government were established in 
our constitution, shows a breadth and depth of wisdom I 
believe to be found exhibited nowhere else even from Solon 
to Gladstone. Even the Premier himself is forced to 
acknowlege that "as the British Constitution is the most 
subtle organism which has proceeded from progressive 
history, so the American Constitution is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man." That it was and is eminently adapted 
to its purpose has been demonstrated by its inherent 
power to outlive all opposition, to settle all disputes aris- 
ing under it, or provide the means of escape. The very 
fact that it has withstood the fierce assaults of its enemies 
for over a century, and that by it we have become to be 
the greatest of Republics, speaks with conclusive evidence of 
its almost divine origin. The questions naturally arise, 
who framed that benign instrument ? And whence their 
wisdom ? They were men whose minds had been broadened 
and strengthened by the discipline of university 
education. They were not only careful students of the 
learning of their time, but were in many cases distinguished 
for their abilities in English Law. Their favorite manual 
was the "Spirit of Laws" by the great French Magistrate. 
Some had analyzed the noted federal governments oif 
history, while others were thoroughly conversant with 
English, Swiss, and Dutch writers on civil institutions. To 
this theoretical knowledge was added that practical 
advantage which they had obtained from their own state 
constitutions in their varied forms. Thus do we behold 
them holding conflicting ideas and designs, yet fired with 
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an intense love for liberty, settling for all tinie'as we believe, 
the fundamental princii)lesofour own life as a united people. 
Such as our constitution is it must continue to be our 
organic law. By it the nation must stand or fall. Noth- 
ing but external violence can overturn it : no voluntary 
act of the people will displace that accu^omed order which 
has proved to them so beneticent. Harmony of belief and 
action in an assembly composed of such conflicting elements 
was impossible : doctrines more adverse could hardly be 
said to have existed in the minds of men ; indeed the old 
adage — *'As many men as many opinions" here seemed to 
be exemplified. 

Driven on the one hand by the necessity for union, on the 
other by the fear of tyranny from the national govern- 
ment, they proceeded carefully weighing each proposition 
in the scale of wisdom and utility. Sharply did the 
adherents of each school contest their ground. Jefferson 
the staunch States Rights advocate, led the school whose 
motto was — We the people; while Hamilton thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of a national sovereignty, bent 
all his energies in strengthening the general government. 
Thus out of these opposing doctrines, by concessions on 
the part of both parties, grew that august document — Our 
Constitution — A noted writer says that 'The Habeas Cor- 
pus, free meetings, and a free press, are the thr^e elements 
which distinguish liberty from despotism. These civil and 
political rights we have enjoyed from the beginning of the 
Union, But do we remember that all that Saxon blood 
has gained in the battles and toils of two hundred years 
are these three things ? Aye in these three rights are the 
key-stone of the arch of our civil liberty. Lastly it is 
eminently fitting that we enquire from whom these sacred 
rights are received, by whom maintained? From whom 
have we received these sacred rights ? They are the gift of 
our fathers— the price of their blood. Bunker Hill ; Valley 
Forge, the weather-beaten epitaphs of New England, the 
silent sleepers at (xettysburg and Andersonville, the half 
million nameless graves in Southern battle fields, proclaim 
the awful truth of history, that the pri(te of liberty is war. 
No nation bears a sadder testimony to this fact than the 
one who aided us by her counsel, in framing our constitu- 
tion, and gave us help against our enemies in our time of 
need. There is to be erected on our Eastern shore, next 
summer, a magnificent statue— The (Joddess of Liberty. A 
token of honor and respect from our sister republic — 
France — Was there ever a government more worthy of 
such a gift ! May that goddess stand holding in her right 
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hand the Constiution of these United States, ever exalting 
it to the eyes of the world as the gi'andest instrument by 
which man was ev^er governed : and in her left hand like the 
divine goddess of old, may she hold out to us length of 
days. As the master statesman and ablest defenders of 
our Constitution said, in that memorable speech at the 
laying of the comer stone of Bvmker Hill monument, "I 
wish that the last object on the sight of him who leaves his 
native shore, and the first to gladden his who revisits it, 
may be something which shall remind him of the liberty 
and the glory of his country," so do we wish that this mag- 
nificent statue may also remind us of the liberty and glory 
of our land, as guaranteed by our Constitution, which is 
established in the hearts of the American people, immova- 
ble as our mountains. 



SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

D. H. TANDY, Hamline University. 

Improvement is the great law of the universe. Death is 
the great reformer. It is continually removing those 
things which prevent the progress of the world. The earth 
was once renovated by a universal flood ; it is now being 
renovated by the daily order of nature. Those evil habits 
which become so strong in fifty years, would become invinci- 
ble in five hundred years. It is well then that "one generation 
passeth away and another comet h." Without this succes- 
sion there would- be no hope for the race of man. The 
dyin^ lessons of the wise are transmitted to the living. 
The mrtuence of their examples and the eloquence of their 
virtues descend to their posterity. Each age adds some- 
thing to the knowledge of the preceding generation. The 
world is advancing step by step. Society is progressing 
from one d^rre^ of civilization to another. 

What is the basis of this progress ? The p'ound cannot 
be absolute, for were this so all societies would be 
continually advancing. But, the American Indian never 
started in the march of civilization. 

What, then, are the conditions upon which the progress 
of society depends ? 

The experience of society is the result of all individual 
experiences. What is it then which produces progress in 
the individual ? Man's whole power comes from within. 
His moral natureis the rudder which guides and directs 
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the intellect in its search for truth and wisdom. The 
intellect is ever ready to pursue whatever course the spirit 
may direct. As the intellect is subject to man's moral 
nature, so material interests can be advanced only as the 
intellect is developed. 

In man's moral nature there lies the ground of all his 
progress. Hence, the moral nature of society must be 
developed to insure social progress. The worth of human- 
ity must be felt. Conscience must be cultivated. Society 
must obey the dictates of duty. When the conscience has 
been aroused, material wants are the first to claim atten- 
tion. Man must improve in this department. He must 
economize labor, if he would have time to develope his 
intellect and cultivate his moral nature. 

Intellectual progress follows. Knowledge increases. 
Discoveries are made, and in turn, material interests ad- 
vance by the aid of science. The love of beauty springs to 
life. Art is born. It becomes an instrument of man to , 
elevate his moral nature. It is developed only among a 
people, who3e moral nature is active. 

Greece was in the cradle of hterature and art, until Soc- 
rates arose and awakened her moral consciousness. When 
his influence had carried the world to a point, beyond 
which it could not go, the Saviour of the world came. He 
extended* the limits of man's capabilities and scattered the 
seeds of truth throughout the world. The world is reaping 
the harvest. Grecian culture and christian truth are 
working together in modern society. They are advancing 
its progress beyond a point which it has never before at- 
tained. Morality is being developed. The worth of 
humanity is being appreciated. Sciences and arts are being 
carried higher and higher. Humanity seems about to 
catch a glimpse of the future to which it aspires. Wlien 
society begins to lose her moral consciousness ; when she 
begins to regard material wants as the highest desire of 
man, then slie becomes stationary. 

In China and Japan, deceit is a custom of the land. 
Honesty is of no value. The soul is of no worth. There 
has been no progress in either of them for two thousand 
years. What makes this great difference ? Christianity, is 
the fact which explains all. It has urged on civilization in 
every direction with a rapidity never before equalled in the 
world's history. So rapid have been the developments in 
the material world, that they seem to us more like the 
floating visions of the night, than ths sober realities of the 
day. 
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The whole Aiuencnn mind seems intently occupied with 
the mechanic arts. All itH energies seem bent upon finding 
some new contrivance of inventive skill which is to change 
the face of the world ; to annihilate time and space and to 
make the elements toil in the service of man. 

This practical skill is not to be deprecated as dangerous 
to society. But the tendency to direct the attention 
almost exclusively to the mechanical laws ; to seek chiefly, 
outward prosperity ; to regard the conquests of mind over 
matter as its noblest achievements, while the moral 
instincts of man's nature are overlooked, are dangers to 
whicli we are peculiarly exposed. In the ceaseless struggle 
for wealth, the mind, except as to those particular laws is 
unemployed. Many of the powers of the human, soul ; 
many of its most noble faculties become inert. The value 
of every acquisition, is estimated by the account to which 
it can be turned in the accumulation of wealth. Education 
is sought, merely as an instrument of worldly gain. For 
this reason the period of education is shortened and that 
of action precipitated. Schooling is lessened, that 
labor may be^in. The effect of this sordid spirit is to 
undervalue solid erudition and lower the value of classical 
literature. Boys are taken from their books and pressed 
into business. Their time of study is brought prematurely 
to a close, and they arrive at manhood, wealth and afflu- 
ence, with nothing higher than a school-boy's education, 
and with few tastes and qualifications requisite to adorn 
their tastes in life. The times in which we live ; the wants 
of our country ; the preservation of our free institutions 
call upon our seminaries of learning to furnish us with a 
generation of scholars, who are not so entirely absorbed in 
their own interests as to have no time to devote to the 
public good ; not merely content to furnish contrivances of 
mechanical ingenuity whereby trade may be facilitated, 
wealth multiplied, and cities adorned. There is no danger 
of neglecting these for they lie in our very pathway. 

But who shall regard the minds and morals of men ? 
Who shall strive to enlarge the means of education, watch 
over our schools, encourage philanthropy, and labor to 
advance society by advancing the individual ? 

In the United States the diffusion of knowledge is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the government. The grand 
experiment, — whether man is capable of self-government, is 
still here in progress. Whatever may be our opinion on 
the subject the enemies of our republican system abroad 
do not yet admit the experiment is completed. They see, 
or think they see the seeds of dissolution springing up 
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which will ultimately lead to its destruction. And are 
there no grounds for apprehension on our part ? What 
Hre the tendencies of the government ? Party spirit has 
usurped the place of patriotism. The lower passions of 
the people are appealed to with a view to party action. 
The press is being made subservient to this object. The 
corrupting influence of wealth is felt in every department of 
government. 

Tlie establishing of independence in America was a great 
achievement ; but the establishment and maintenance of 
our complex system of government is a much greater. In 
one case, high patriotism, strong arms and unyielding per- 
severance rolled back the tide of war. In the war agamst 
corruption there is no public enemy in the field. The foe is 
shadowy in his appearance and soft and stealthy in his 
approaches. He never slumbers nor sleeps, and he can be 
repuled, only by a vigilance which never tires. In politics 
elements of good and evil are brought into close connection. 
They are in conflict, and victory over evil can only be 
accomplished by discipline of head and heart. Intelligence 
without virtue increases the evil. Virtue without intelli- 
gence can oppose no effectual resistance to political 
corruption. Intelligence to be a national virtue must be 
accompanied by moral culture. 

The object of education is to instruct the youth in that 
branch of business upon which they will enter. But, are 
there no duties which a student will have to perform except 
those which relate to his profession ? Does he owe nothing 
to his God nor his country ? Is not a knowledge of his 
political rights and duties equally indispensible to their 
faithful performance? Early impressions on important 
matters when deeply fixed in mind become the axioms of 
life. Youth, then is the most favorable time for the incul- 
cation of the elementary principles of government. They 
should be taught in our common schools ; and if this be 
done, long before the youth will be entitled to exercise his 
right of suffrage, he will discuss the principles he has learned 
p and apply them to the duties of practical life. Such 

rocedure is recommended upon considerations of the 
highest importance. Nothing less than the preservation of 
our free institutions is involved. 

"Onward, "is the watchword of the age, and onward our 
nation is going in wealth, population and in the means of 
advancing whatever object may seem most desirable. It is 
of the utmost importance that this wonderful progress in 
the physical world should be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding progress, in moral, intellectual and political 
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education; so that when we shall equal other nations in 
wealth, and exceed them in population, we may not be 
mortified on account of our inferiority of character and 
virtue. 

Tlie gi'eat glory of our nation is that it is made up of a 
people who are capable of a high degree of moral and intel- 
lectual culture ; that it is capable of producing, not merely 
a few, rare specimens of superior excellence, but an entire 
people, well educated in all that is essential to form and 
elevate the individual and to make him a pillar in society. 
Tliis can be done o*ly by preventing the progress of intelli- 
gence and morality from being out-stripj>ed by the growth 
of the natural w^orld. If the time shall come when our 
energies, as a nation shall be directed by mere physical 
comfort : if the sacred fires of morality be suffered to grow 
dim on our altar, our doom is fixed. We may for a time 
enjoy an overgi'own prosperity, but like that of Carthage, 
it will totter on its sandy foundation and our republic will 
be buried in its ruins. There is no infallible proof, that the 
preservation of our republic is to be dispaired of, until its 
mdividuals think they have nothing to do for its advance- 
ment. To cultivate the spirit of individual duty in himself , 
to promote it in others is an obligation laid on every 
American citizen. He must exj)atiate himself to be 
absolved from it. It is a universal law of American liberty. 
It is imposed on him by the highest and most solemn of all 
obligations — ^the Christian religion. It is commanded by 
the noblest system of civil and political liberty man has 
ever founded — the institutions of these United States. 



A MISSION OF AMERICA, 

EDWARD P. MARTIN, Hamline Uuiveraity 

The present is heir of the past. Vast stores of knowledge 
and products of labor are the legacy. 

Every age and every country contributes something. 
Greece brings her culture; Rome her laws; Arabia ,her 
science, and Mediaeval Europe her social systems. 

Each generation has a mission. Some boldly face and 
subdue opposition, others shrink, compromise, and 
waste golden opportunities. One achieved our national 
independence. A second established the government. A 
third gave the world a Webster, Clay and Calhoun, whose 
compromises delayed the settlement of principles. The 
fourth acted, and rendered justice where it had been denied. 
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We stand at the beginning of a new era. We are to 
maintain the positions won and carry our front farther 
into all the citidels of evil. 

Ours is the vantage ground gained in the past, the 
privileges upon every hand, ours the obligations that 
these impose. ^ 

America was reserved until Civilization, having passed 
through a cycle of growth, strength, and decline, was ready 
to burst into the bloom of a second season. As the winter 
of the dark ages passed away and the race was girding 
itself for new progress. Columbus presented a new arena, 
where man might enjoy all the lessons of experience, un- 
trammelled bjr prejudice and form. 

Civilization is advancement, it involves progress of the 
individual and of society. It is a leveler, and it levels up. 
Every means of advancement, for the past centuries, has 
put its strong arms under and lifted society. The crusades, 
firearms, printing, and the reformation were levers, elevat- 
ing the populace into true nobility. 

The discovery of America, by one of the people, laid open 
for them a land where they should be sovereign, a land 
dedicated to be the home of democratic principles. Thither 
flocked the courtly Spaniard, the volatile Frenchman, the 
passionate Irishman, the phlegmatic German, the patient 
Swede, the sturdy Englishman and their brothers of Africa 
and Asia. 

The amalgamation of races produced a fresh, strong 
blood that gave birth to new ideas and strength to old ones. 

The efforts of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Theocracy to 
lay their selfish hands upon the youthful Westlander met 
their appropriate response. The people have entered into 
their promised land. For them are its milk and honey. 

It offers the best of opportunities. Public burdens are 
light. Knowledge is free. Labor is honorable and com- 
mands recognition. Pedigree does not outweigh exertion 
and ability. An excess of population does not exhaust 
industry. Every man can find or make a sphere of labor. 
He feels his pulse quicken as he stands amid the hurrying 
crowd. The spirit of the age siezes him and he realizes 
that life means earnest activity. 

With every new want, a new source of supply presents 
itself. When the national territory' had enlarged until its 
size threatened to prove unwieldy, steam and electricity 
mastered distance and time. When men were anxiously 
asking, how shall we furnish light for our homes when the 
sperm whale disappears, a rock in the mountains gushed 
forth with a stream of illumination large enough to light 
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the world for ages — Petroleum was dis<»overe<i. Man said, 
what shall we do ? Our arable land will soon he taken up. 
But the American desert proves a garden and blooms year 
after year in invitation to the poor and oppressed of all 
lands. Statesmen sighed and lamented the loss of the 
ancient patriotism and virtue. But the heroes of the 
greatest war of history, rise up and disaj)prove their fore- 
bodings. Possibilities and resources develop with the 
years, we can not appreciate their extent, but we can take 
courage and trust the future. 

The Athenians decreed that all citizens should be present 
at the pubnc assembly. To insure attendance, they order- 
ed that when it began, men carrying chalked ropes, between 
them, should bring, swept before them, all found in the 
market places and that every man upon whose robe a 
mark was found, should be fined. They understood the 
true genius of democratic governnient. A republic depends 
upon its citizens : their active participation m its affairs is 
necessary to its life. 

De Tocqueville says, that Europeans are surprised at the 
interest which Americans take in public movements. This 
interest promises well for the perpetuity of the nation. 
Better a red hot than a languid presidential campaign. 
Men walk straighter and are more patriotic when a hun- 
dred eyes watch every action. A general indifference would 
be the first sign of decay. Loyalty requires every man to 
perform all the duties of citizenship. When good men 
refuse to act in the primaries, machine managers rejoice, 
for the essence of modern bossism is corruption and when 
integi'ity disdains or neglects to resist, corruption triumphs. 

Republics meet their supreme test when their territory 
becomes crow^ded . Cities are the first symptom. When 
Ameri(^a learns to govern them, she can confidently await 
the future. 

The degeneration of Rome, rotted the bands that bound 
her empire. In Paris, the French government is established 
or overthrown. 

Against such dangers the number of our cities is a 
protection. A direct election for President will keep any 
one oi them from out-weighing a state and so controlling 
the nation. When good men combine to overthrow cor- 
rupt municipal rings, they succeed, therefore upon them 
rests the salvation of cities. 

A successful political party must have a strong platform. 
One built years ago may have done well, but in the course 
of time its planks have either become common property or 
hang weather beaten and forgotten upon the old framework. 
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When parties seek to cover themselves with general prom- 
ises and old glory. Columbia may well hide her face in 
shame and tremble at thought of a partisan struggle for 
place. 

Since there is no more difference between the two great 
political parties of the day than between the left wing and 
right wing of a mosquito, as a celebrated judge of this State 
said, the time has come for a new partj'^ or for the old parties 
to divide upon live questions. 

Historical and Biographical politics make interesting 
studies but are poor guarantees for the safty ofthe nation. 

Changed conditions call for new measures. Broader 
views of political science demand recognition. The eleva- 
tion of the moral sense of the people necessitate political 
purity, and the severance of unholy partnerships between 
the government and vice. Intemperance and Mormonism 
cannot be disposed of by compromise, for Experience 
teaches that compromise of principle only postpones and 
intensifies the conflict between right aud wrong. Slavery 
yielded only to arms, these evils must be forcibly eradicated 
• or crowded out by good principles. 

An enlightened republic consists in the prosperity of its 
individual citizens. Upon their intelligence and manhood 
rests its progress. Personal influence is potent for good or 
evil. If the foreign elements crowding our shores be suc- 
cessfully assimilated, if the tide of illiteracy be turned, 
that it decrease fifty per cent during the next decade rather 
than increase to this extent as during the last and if the 
moral sentiment of the times be confirmed and advanced, 
we must do our part, ''the wall over against our own 
house" must be built. For this a need of preparation is 
evident, of an education that shall make every resource 
available and ennoble the personal character. 

The people make the nation. Through it they impress 
the world. 

This country is the child of Ijiberty, upon it she has 
lavished all her gifts, it is her hope ana joy, by it she 
expects to teach freedom. As the vanguard of civilization, 
the exponent of freedom and democracy it is inspired by 
its mission. As the Goddess of Liberty shall lift her beacon 
light to welcome and ^uide friends and strangers coming to 
our shores. The American Republic shall stand and guard 
the interests of mankind. 



The Fifth Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest 
was held in St. Paul Minnesota 
April 17th 1885. 



THE JURY SYSTEM. 

L. J. VANPOSSEN, Hamline rniversity. 
[Awarded first place.] 

To administer justice is the first aim of government. The 
certainty of its administration is the criterion of civil- 
ization. To secure this certainty, trial by jury was 
instituted by the freedom loving Saxon. For more than 
five centuries it has been cherished as the bulwark of his 
liberties. Some in this advanced age, however, pronounce 
it a failure. They maintain that it has had its day, has 
done its work, and should be gathered to the crude fathers 
who established it. They urge that the jury is composed 
of men who have no knowledge of the law, and no experi- 
ence in deciding questions of fact; that as a result of 
ignorance, errors are made which necessitate appeals. To 
remedy these defects, they advocate the abolition of the 
jury system. They hold that justice would be meted out 
with greater certainty, economy, and promptness, if the 
decision of both law and fact were entrusted to trained 
judges. Present utility must be the test of any institution, 
however sanctified by time. Does our jury system stand 
this test ? 

At the outset we must give up all expectation of having 
any system which will make us certain, in every case, of 
getting the one right decree. Justice will miscarry as long 
as the decision rests with fallible men, or until the bench 
and bar have accomplished their mission : — the moral re- 
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generation of mankind. The point to be considered is, 
whether a judge or bench of judges, with absolute 
jurisdiction over both law and fact, would not be a trib- 
unal more vulnerable in principle and in detail than the 
venerable institution it would displace. 

Throughout the whole system of our jurisprudence runs 
a clear distinction between law and fact. Law is a science. 
Its principles are ascertained and illustrated in reported 
cases. Its conclusions are reached by logical deductions 
from those principles. All is definite and exact. Facts 
require for their determination a nice estimation ~of 
probabilities, in which formal logic is of little vakie. 

The judge, by his position, is removed from the current 
of popular lif^ His acquaintance with business methods 
is almost entirely theoretical. Instead of being fitted by 
his professional training for the decisions of questions of 
fact, he is, in a measure, unfitted. His proper duty is to 
administer the law. Jurors, on the other hand, are 
especially qualified for this work. Every citizen's daily 
life is a training in such decisions. Every business man 
must again and again weight testimony, sift evidence, and 
balance probabilities. This is the training needed for the 
jury box. 

A number of common men, belonging to the various 
walks of life, are better fitted to decide questions of fact, 
than a judge or bench of judges. 'J'heir experience is more 
diversified ; their knowledge of common people, and the 
motives which determine their conduct, is more accurate, 
consequently their judgments are more just. It may rest 
more on practical reason, than on logical consistency, yet 
common sense is of more value, in determining ordinary 
questions, than professional skill. 

The average intelligence and character of jurors fairly 
represent the citizens of the community from which they 
are chosen. If they do not, the fault lies which the officers 
who select them, and not with the system. The freshness 
with which they work is no disadvantage, and their very 
ignorance of the law may be the best support of their 
honesty. Their inexperience is far less to be feared than 
the prejudice or professional bias of the judge. 

That the jury is made up of several members is a wise 
provision. If one has forgotten any part of the evidence 
another remembers it. If one does not see the bearing of 
the proof upon the issue, another is sure to point out its 
force. In- this way, by intelligent discussion, comparison, 
and examination, a satisfactory agreement is almost 
invariably reached. Both theory and practice show that 
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a court is inferior to a jury in determining questions of 
(iiHcretion. 

Even in the application of law, the jury is an important 
factor. The object of the adminiwtration of the hiw ia not 
to carry out inHexibly and unflinchingly the rule of inexor- 
able logic, but to do HubHtantial justice. Human nature is 
not so constituted that it will long endure the rigid and un- 
mitigated application of logical rules to the conduct of life 
in any direction. Law is never a pure science but always 
a practical, api^lied one. 

One of the chief objects and characteristic features of 
trial by jury, is to ameliorate the procrustean application of 
legal technicalities. It is i\i\ institution invented to secure 
substantial justice, even by occasionally deviating from the 
strict application of artificial distinctions and logical rules. 
Often the humanity of the jury offsets the callousness of 
the judge, and tempers justice with mercy. A magistrate, 
long habituated to decide particular classes of cases, be- 
comes set and biased in his views. He acquires prejudices 
difficult to over-come, however honest may be his inten- 
tions. By the constant decision of criminal cases he be- 
comes hardened and unfeeling. As Hamlet said of the 
grave digger who sang at his work, "Truly the hand of 
little employment hath the daintier sense." He who pun- 
ishes the criminal is the real master of society. Shall an 
arbitrary judge or a jury from the people be our master? 

We believe that the exercise of corrupt influences ov^er 
either judge or jurymen is extremely rare, and we protest 
against a line of argument which seeks to condemn any 
political institution becauiw^-oJ^ its4iability, under unfavor- 
able circumstances, to occasional abuses. No piece of 
machinery, however perfect in theory and construction, 
can work well if built of defective material. But if cor- 
ruption and prejudice to be feared and avoided, they 
are much more likely to influence one man than twelve. 
The brief term of a jury limits its power to do mischief, 
while a corrupt court would be a perennial source of in- 
justice and oppression. It is an important consideration 
that trial by jury affords a double chance to prevent in- 
justice, since both court and jury must go wron^ before it 
can be consummated. It a jury go widely astray m its ver- 
dict, the judge can grant a new trial. An error in point of 
law by a judge, may be corrected before an appellate tri- 
bunal, but what power could revise his discretionary and 
irresponsible decision upon questions of fact ? 

Many of the criticisms leveled against juries would be 
better directed against systems, which, by inadequate 
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compensation, and insecure tenure of oftice, degrade the 
judiciary. Incompetent judges are employed, whose blunders 
force litigants to appellate courts. It is a significant fact, 
tliat the number of cases appealed because the verdict of 
the jury is contrary to the evidence, is extremely small. 
The number appealed because of errors in the rulings of 
the judge, is extremely large. And of the appeals from 
these trained men, fully one-half are reversed by tlie 
appellate courts. 

Much of the unfavorable view of trial by jury, arises 
from the alacrity with which complacent judges excuse the 
wealthy and prominent citizens from the jury box. The 
obligation to serve upon a jury is undoubtedly a burden to 
any man who is indifferent to his political and social du- 
ties. But the conscientious and patriotic citizen, who 
means to do his share of the work m his connnunity, will 
ever regard it as a sacred duty. It is the price that all free 
nations must pay for liberty, in its highest, grandest sense. 
The reasons for the existence of trial by jury, as a judical 
institution, may not be found in Utopia, but they will 
ever be found in the regions of good sense :— the true coun- 
try of the human mind. 

The jury system is also an essential element in our 
political and social life. In this golden age, in this land of 
liberty and equality, there is an oppressor of the people 
daily gathering strength. The enormous and unscrupul- 
ous power of great corporations is one of the most alarm- 
ing facts connected with modern civilization. The man- 
agers of many of these huge organizations are believed to 
be destitute of any adequate sefise of their duty and ob- 
ligations. They are accused of attempting to control 
judges and legislators; of insolently and arrogantly 
trampling upon the rights of the people. They seem nei- 
ther to fear God, nor to regard man, but they do stand in 
salutary awe of trial by jury. The knowledge that they 
c«in be called to account before twelve common citizens, is 
by far the most effectual restraint and wholesome influence 
to which they are subjected. An injured citizen, whose 
rights have been ruthlessly defied, although conscious of 
the innnense disparity between his strengtli and that of his 
soulless adversary, takes consolation in the thought that 
his case rests with his fellow men. 

The jury system is an educator of the people. The 
practical working of our free institutions is the true school 
of political wisdom. In the popular assembly and the 
jury room we accjuire the capacity for self-government. 

They invest each citizen with a kind of magistracy, and 
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make him feel his duties and responsibilities to society. 
It is said of Socrates, that he first drew pilosophy from the 
clouds, and made it walk upon the earth. Jury trial first 
drew knowledge of the law from the bench and bar, to the 
level of popular comprehension. A great Frenchman, in 
his encomium of this institution, exclaims: "Behold at 
last my dream! A free people, governing itself ! The hum- 
blest citizen feels himself to be a part of the great state! in 
his own person he makes and exx)Ound8 the laws, and 
under the guidance of learned judges, studies the grand 
principles of jurisprudence. The sovereign people itself 
sits on the throne of justice." 

The jury system is antagonistic to arbitrary power. It 
has for ages been the stumbling block of kings. It has checked 
the baneful blight of despots, and caused the castles of 
feudalism to crumble and fall. The broad-minded states- 
men who founded our government, did not leave the right of 
trial by jury to the uncertain fate of legislation. They 
secured it in the law of laws : — the constitution. The idea 
of rights inherent in certain individuals has disappeared. 
The idea of the omnipotence and sole authority of society 
at large Has taken its place. The jury system is democratic. 
The bench of judges is monarchical. The one diffuses 
power; the other centralizes it. . To abolish trial by jury, 
would be to invert the tenor of the age, and reassert the 
empire of the few over the many. Our freedom is based 
on the liberty of the individual. It should not be forgot- 
ten, that upon the activity of this idea depend the advance- 
ment of our civilization, the stability of our institutions, 
and the maintenance of our dearest rights. 

The jurj^ system promotes the principles of self-govern- 
ment ; the Hjasis and fountain of tnat enlightened freedom 
which distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race. In it is found 
the germ which has developed into all our republican 
institutions. This principle of self-goverment has been the 
most active, the most decisive element in our national 
career. Its development through successive generations is 
that which has given unity and dignity to American history. 

Representative government, universal equality, freedom 
of action, popular education, all bear testimony to its 
influence. Trial by jury is as direct, and as extreme a 
consequence of this self -government, as is universalsuflfi'age. 
They are dual instruments, whic'h diffuse the elements of 
power. A people which does not interfere in judgments, is 
not free. It may be w^ell governed, but it is not self- 
governed. The intervention of the citizen in judicial 
procedures, is the true guaranty of liberty. 
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The jury system is a political growth. It it only one 
organ m the vast organism of our commonwealth. Any 
radical change in one part, would endanger the w^hole 
structure. It is deeply inbedded in the foundations of 
our government, intricately interwoven with the principles 
of Common law, to eradicate it, would be to destroy an 
institution, which the freest nations of two hemispheres 
regard as their most precious jewel. In the conflict of the 
centuries, where nature's unerring law secures the survival 
of the fittest, the jury system has defied the aggressions of 
time and men. May this .^Egis of liberty remain inviolable 
until the chorous of Bethlehem, * Peace on earth, good 
will amon^ men," shall receive an interpretation as broad 
as humanity. 



TARIFF-PROTECTED AMERICA. 

F. N. STACY, '87, University of Minnesota. 
[Awarded Second Place.] 

America looks oceanward afraid. She fears inundation 
from foreign goods. She trembles lest European industry 
so deluge our markets with abundance, that our mills shall 
be silenced, our workmen forced idle, and the nation itself 
made bankrupt. So we have built dykes, — tariff-dykes, ' 
againts the commerce of nations. And no ship may steam 
into our harbors, laden with the fi^its of foreign progress 
and peace, till first she has run the customs-blockade and 
paid a forty per cent, duty on her cargo. Yet the blood of 
the old Yankee colonists feared no foreign competition — 
whether in peace or in war. Generations before tariff-pro- 
tection they planted manufactures of all kinds. Their 
plain, straightforward sense never dreamed of this tariff 
device, of developing a country by taxing it. They thought 
brain and brawn, not bounty, were the factors of indus- 
trial success. So by virtue of honest toil, they built two- 
thirds of the ships that floated the British flag, shipped so 
much iron into Liverpool markets that British self-defence 
levied twenty-seven tariffs. Yet, to-day, the descendents 
of those colonists, working at the self-same industries, are 
clamoring for tariff-protection, protection for their "infan- 
tile industries." 

It was in 1 789 that the first tariff was levied for the 
temporary protection of infantile industries. We have had 
since that year, protection in all sizes and shapes ; high 
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tariffs, low tariffs, total prohibition,-— duties specific and 
duties ad valoruni. But the infants we have had with us 
always. That tiny, modest, wedge-shaped beginning, levied 
on but thirty articles, averaging but eight per ('ent., limited 
to but to five years existence, has doubled and trebled and 
quadrupled ; grown with the growth of the protected ; 
increased with their increase of capital ; risen with their 
power over Congress, until on its eighty-sixth birth-day it 
covered twenty-three hundred articles, averaged nearly fifty 
per cent., and was pledged to stay through till eternity. 

The day of "infant industries" has passed. Nevermore 
can infant -protection be argued for any nation. Steam, 
electricity and the press make discoveries common proper- 
ty, information free as air. Sixty days will bring to our 
shops the deftest machinery, the most skillful mechanics, 
the most experienced directors on the globe. We have no 
infant industries, except those we have made by tariff. 
The youngest and least protected are shipping their wares 
to all nations. European manufactures ten centuries old, 
are working with American machines. Age, tradition and 
custom have no kin with industry, to-day. This new-born 
age of steel has discarded all ancient contrivances, and 
started entirely new. Modern manufactures are of modern 
growth, have modern methods, modern inventions. New 
countries and soils, new resources and industries, new 
establishments, processes and machinery, instead of being 
arguments for protection, arv the very conditions of 
supremacy. 

But the wail of infajit-protection touches no longer the 
heart of the American voter. So now manufacturers plead 
the high wages paid to labor. That high wages cannot 
compete with low ; that in .open competition the poorest 
paid labor will survive, — is, to-day, the bulwark of Protec- 
tion. Then follows the application, that America's 
prodigious resources and amazing opportunities for labor, 
create high wages : that her general abundance, her free 
privileges of suffrage, her educational advantages and 
incentives, by multiplying desires and expenditures, de- 
mand high wages, that therefore, the well paid American 
mechanic must succumb to the paupers of Europe and 
Asia, unless tariff-protection prevents that competition. 

So they would have us believe that comfort, education 
and liberty are impractical, sentimental, . useless; that 
progress and culture, tiie multiplying of human desires, the 
developing of human powers, as industrial investments, do 
not pay, that all the resources, advantages and privileges 
which we thought woulci make us great, are the very forces 
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which hy Timing wages have rendered us industrially help- 
less. And they assert and reassert in pamphlets, editorials 
and speeches, that never can America strip off her protec- 
tion, and stand free and independent among the industrial 
powers, unless she lowers the wages of her laborers and 
degrades their condition of living below that of the poorest 
and most grovelling of all her foreign competitors. Tlien 
bow down to the Hungarian and Mongolian. Crown 
ignorance, oppression and want as the magnates of indus- 
trial supremacy. 

Now, suppose the agricultural and manufacturing 
resources, which guarantee good wages for the laborer, 
have increased his power to produce, and therefore his 
power to compete. Suppose the cheapness and abundance 
of food, which has raised his standard of living, has, by 
augmenting his energy and endurance, increased his power 
to produce, and therefore his power to compete. Suppose 
the rights and duties of suffrage, requiring leisure for 
reflection, expenditures for information, have, by making 
the workman more thougtful and ambitious, increased his 
power to produce, and therefore his power to compete. 
Suppose the educational advantages and incentives, 
necessitating expenditures for text-books and schools, have 
given the laborer in return for his investment, resources of 
knowledge and insight, quickness of adaptation and tact, 
and therefore have developed his power to produce, and 
from that his power to compete. Suppose that every 
influence which has widened the laborer's desires, raised 
his standard of living, increased his outlays for newspapers 
and books, — has, through these instrumentalities, widened 
his powers to observe and invent, raised his standard of 
morals and intelligence, fitted him to employ both science 
and machinery, and therefore, by very aid of high wages, 
has .built up the power of America both to produce and 
compete. 

Industry springs from virtue and genius, advances with 
comfort and culture, develops with developing manhood. 
The social forces which lift a people to a higher intellectual 
sphere; will raise their manufactures to a grander position 
among nations. Fifty years of American progress have 
doubled the wages of labor, but, meantime, have quadru- 
pled the capacity of labor to produce. Through all time, 
the advance of manufacture has been the onward tread of 
the wage-earners. Wherever on the face of the earth, 
amidst natural fertility of soil, civilizing influences have 
settled the most deeply, there not only are wages the high- 
est, but the industries have reached the most vigorous, 
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development. Good workmen and good wages are insepar- 
able. The 8ouro»»8 of production and the sources of 
comfort are one. The only causen of 8ui)erior wages, where 
scarcity of labor is not felt, are superior resources of nature 
and superior energies of man. And the very fact that a 
nation persistently pays high wages, is prima facie evidence 
of sturdy, irresistible power for production and competi- 
tion. 

To these truths, the whole industrial world rises and 
testifies by official figures and facts. England, paying for 
manufacture the highest wages in Europe, Hoods her 
wares into Continental markets, right over the tariff 
defenses. Australia, paying for farm-work the best wages 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, distributes her product of wool 
throughout the factories of Christendom. And the young, 
rich States of our West, paying the highest known wages 
on the globe, ship their farm implements and machinery, 
their beef and hard wheat to all the pauper kingdoms of 
the earth. Finally, compare the operatives of the four 
manufacturing empires of the globe:— The German 
produces annually $220 worth of wares ; with wages one- 
fourth higher, the EVenchman, $375 worth ; with wages 
three-fourths higher still, the Englishman, $800; while 
with one-third higher wages than the Englishman, the 
American laborer produces, in a year, a value of over 
$2,000. Therefore, we may affirm with all candor and 
prudence, that good resources, good workmen, good work 
and good wages mevitably go hand-in-hand ; hand-in-hand 
they have come down to us along the thoroughfares of 
history, — hand-in-hand they traverse the earth to and fro 
through the workshops of continents, and hand-in-hand 
they will journey on forever. 

The wage argument is a pretext ; the cry of infant indus- 
try is a farce, yet these are the only apologies for protection . 
How long then shall we maintain that temporary tariff of 
ninety-six ,years ago ? Possessed of the largest capital on 
earth, the broadest expanse of tillable soil, double the iron 
of the whole outside world, contributing one-third of the 
world's daily income, one-third of its product of live stock 
and grain, one-third of its outlay for colleges and schools, 
manufacturing more wares than any two other nations, 
mining more ores than all Europe combined, and daily 
receivmg into our midst the youth and ambition, the vigor 
and unrest of all nations, — it does seem that the time were 
come to step forever from our sw^addling clothes into free 
and independent manhood. 

Why fear the commerce of nations? If China, South 
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America and the Indies flood us with sugar, spices, coffee 
and tea, they beg to be flooded in turn, with clothing, 
machinery and furniture. If England, Germany and France 
deUige our markets with laces, velvets, fruits and wines, 
they intend that we deluge them with cotton, provisions 
and hardware. Let therefore, the commercial tides meet 
and commingle. America is big enough and broad enough 
to stand the shock, And if, in the industrial onset, the 
shores of this continent tremble, it will not be from foreign 
billows without, but from the beat and throb of our own 
mighty energies within. 

You ask me for precedents — precedents that nations may 
develop in a state of commercial liberty. I will not give 
you Great Britian, nor Belgium, nor Holhind, which have 
become, in proportion to their population, first in com- 
merce, first in manufacture, first in general wealth. But I 
will give you America, — America, that sought free commerce 
before writing the Declaration of Independence, — America, 
that drove out the British monopolists for their restriction 
upon our commerce, their burdens upon our industry, 
their unjust ''discriminating** taxes, — America, whose first 
treaty with the world was a free-trade treaty with France, 
— America, that by her constitution established for the 
first time upon earth the system of free-trade between 
States, — America, that has demonstrated year after year, 
that large States and small, old States and young. States 
with great capital and States with little. States with hi^h 
wages and States with low, not only may trade together m 
free, equal and harmonious union, but must so trade for 
their best development and true grandeur. Our twelve 
years of free commerce with Canada quadrui^led that com- 
merce. Five years of free duties on coffee and hides trebled 
our Venzuela trade, multiplied by ten our shipping in that 
trade. Six years of free-trade with the J^andwich Islands 
have trebled both the imports and exports. That four- 
teen years of comparative free-trade, ending with the late 
Civil War, accumulated double the ratio of wealth of any 
equal period, before or since, in the history of the United 
States. While, to-day, after twenty-four years of the 
highest protection known to man, with markets glutted, 
mills idle, laborers becoming tramps, scarcely an industry 
which cannot double its present product, we are seeking 
the outlets of commercial freedom by treaties with the 
West Indies, treaties with South America, treaties with 
Mexico, treaties with Spain. 

Ten thousand markets in smiles are inviting us ; the 
winds and the waves are calling; labor, hungry and idle, is 
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begging uh, — to down with the walls, out upon the seas, and 
to our prenent article8 of freedom add — ^freedom of com- 
merce, freedom of industry. 



OUR PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 

K. P. ROBERTSON, Htimlinv rniveraity. 

No question can be settled finally until it be settled right. 
No question of national import has been often er settled 
than the tariff question. To-day no question is more 
unsettled. 

The fruits of protection are known. * The record is open. 
This removes the necessity of theorizing upon why the 
claims of protection are valid, and permits us to ask 
directly are they valid ? 

The advocates of protec^tion affirm that it (1) protects 
the laborer, (2) is the parent of our manufacturing indus- 
try, (3) benefits the farmer, and (4) profitably regulates 
commerce. 

These are the four pillars on which rests the whole fabric 
of protectionist claims. If the foundation be removed, 
the superstructure must fall. 

We therefore ask not how protection increases the profits 
of conunerce, but does it increase them ? — not how protec- 
tion benefits the farmer, but does it benefit him ? — not why 
protection is the parent of our manufacturing industry, 
but is it ? — not why protection adds dignity and comfort 
to the laborer, but does it ? 

If these propositions be negative<l, all questions and 
theories as to why are disposed of. 

Two towns are separated by a river crossed by a ferry. 
In one lives a miller who sells a sack of flour for two gold 
dollars and pays the same for a pair of shoes. In the 
other lives a shoemaker who for some reason can make 
the same shoes for one dollar but with him flour costs four 
dollars per sack. He therefore sends word to the miller 
that he will give him two pairs of shoes for a sack of flour. 
All right. An extra pair of shoes for the miller, an extra 
half sack of flour for the shoemaker, — minus a dime each 
to the ferryman and three cents toll. Commerce in minia- 
ture. 

Prote(;tionsays that such trade between town and to^\'n, 
county and county, state and state is profitable to each. 
Between the United States and Canada considered as two 
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sections of the same country? Yes — profitable to both. 
Divided by an imaginary line ? Still profitable to both 
says free-trade, to only one says protection. Which is 
logic ? 

One kind of commerce protection tolerates, sell only for 
cash. That is destroy the profits of half the trip, or, in 
other words, sell our goods so far below their price in for- 
eign markets as to pay the whole expense of a ship's voyage 
that comes empty to crrry th^n away. 

This is one side of the balance of trade bugbear, that 
imports should never exceeds exports else there is a drain 
on the clear specie of the country. 

Goods are invoiced at the port from which sent. A 
cargo of flour leaves New York mvoiced at $20,000, is sold 
in Ireland for $25,000 with which linen is purchased and 
brought to New York. The excess of imports over exports 
is $5,000 but our specie is undiminished while $5,000 is 
added to our national wealth. 

An actual instance. A ship left a New England port With 
70,000 specie dollars; made a circuitous voyage to the 
Red Sea and Holland, returned with 130,000 specie dollars 
and $40,000 worth of goods. A socalled adverse balance 
of trade of $100,000 which in fact was clear profit. 

This attempt to sell and not to buy has caused here a 
clog in the veins of commerce. We are comparatively 
dropping out of the commercial world. The highways of 
the seas have only branches to our ports. Our flag once 
known and respected in every port has disappeared from 
the bosom of the freedom-loving ocean. 
. Why is this ? Turn to the records, compare registered 
tonnage and the tariff rates. They inversely fluctuate. 

The rebellion caused the destruction of much shipping, but 
that was only for a season. Commerce owes its death to 
strangulation by the protective system. 

The people are taxed millions to build docks and dredge 
our harbors, and millions more to keep out vessels that 
seek here to unlade the wealth of other climes. 

Commerce is the harbinger of peace and with golden 
bands seals the brotherhood of nations. In the words of 
Patrick Henry, "Fetter not commerce. Let her be as free 
as the air. She will range the whole creation and return 
on the four winds of heaven to bless the l^nd with plenty." 

Does protection benefit the farmer? A benefit to the 
farmer would be a higher purchase-power given to his 
products, so that it would take less wheat to buy a stove, 
or set of furniture, less corn to buy shoes or clothing for 
his family. Does protection do this? Turn again to the 
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recordK. Tlie price of grainH and the tariff rates inversely 
fluctuate while a rise in tariff is always a rise in the price of 
those articles purchased by the farmer. 

Take the tariff of '42 as the most marked instance. 
Marked, because it was the highest and intervened between 
the lowest point of the (''ompromise Tariff and the free 
trade tariff of '4H. Tlie tariff of '42 so effectually barred 
importation as to seriously cramp government for the 
necessary revenue to pay current expenses. Here then is a 
rare chance for a test. Did grains rise in price? No — ^just 
the opposite. For just exactly those four years wheat fell 
seven to twenty cents per bushel. There was like reduc- 
tion in the price of otner farm products while the severe 
strictures on commerce greatly lessened the exportation 
of these articles. 

Under protection, therefore, the farmer is thrice wronged. 
He is obliged to sell his goods for less than he otherwise 
would, pay a higher price for articles purchased, and is 
denied recourse to foreign markets. 

"But the home market." What benefit in a home market 
supported at the farmer's own expense and at the same 
time barring him from the markets of the world ? 

"Well, protection reduces the price on protected goods." 
Propose a reduction in tariff and what is the protectionist 
cry? W^hy, "we'll be flooded with cheap goods," "Tlien 
what does protection do?" "Enables the home producer 
to get higher prices for his goods." "Who pays these 
higher prices?" "That's not the question. The producer 
get higher prices. 

Free trade and past experience say the higher price is 
paid by the unprotected industries. "Theory sneers the 
protectionist. The producer gets higher prices and pro- 
tection rests on that fact" say its advocates. 

"The earth rests on the back of a turtle" said their 
ancestors in science. The turtle was a fact, gravity was a 
theory. What is under the turtle? "Stop! We don't 
theorize." 

It is claimed that protection is the parent of our manu- 
facturing industry. Never did history raise its voice in 
Elainer protest. Protection as a policy was born in 1816. 
lanufactures date b ack to the first years of our colonial 
history. The glowing furnace, clicking loom, and humming 
spindle were among the first signs of civilization in 
America. These industries grew with the wants of the 
people. Their prosperity alarmed the British, who feared 
the loss of the colonial market, and till 1776 England 
enforced the strictest laws against American manu- 
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factures. But in that year the colonies broke these bonds 
as Bancroft tells us, "absolute free trade took the place of 
these hoary restrictions." Here was no provision for 
revenue. In '89 import duties were levied on a few articles 
for revenue chiefly with only incidental protection as 
Madison who introduced the bill explicitly stated. Here 
then was a revenue tariff approximately free trade. 

Pass to 1810 and take a view. Manufactures the most 
diverse are dotted over the whole country from Rhode- 
Island with her annual product of four millions, to Penu: 
eylvania boasting forty-lour millions. Cotton manufac- 
ture has increased twenty fold in ten years. Indeed, even 
the early advocates of protection were obliged to admit 
the great prosperity, before protection, of all our manu- 
factures of iron, glass, leather, wood, woolen and cotton 
goods. 

Coxe, for twenty -seven years champion of manufactures 
under authority of congress in 1813, compiled a report of 
this industry. "Manufactures," saj^s he, "are in every 
town and county." Protection is therefore not the 
parent of out manufacturing industry. 

Its true relation was expressed by Calhoun in advocating 
the tariff of 1816 when he said "Protection is not to 
introduce manufactures, for they are already introduced, 
but it is to place them beyond contingency." 

The war of 1812 had caused an artificial demand for 
certain articles just as the Exposition at New Orleans 
Called for temporary buildings. When the war closed, and 
business contracted again within its natural channels the 
artificial demand was gone, but these who had reaped gold, 
while others sacrificed home and life upon their country's 
aHer, instead now of sharing in the common distress, 
demanded a substitute for war. The demand was granted. 

Thus the nursing process began and the big humored 
"infant" has done nothing since but kick and cry "more, 
more." 

The most popular claim of protection is that it is the 
patron of the laboring class. 

Where is the proof? Our laborers are employed in 
protected industries but are themselves without the sem- 
blance of protection, for laborers have been, and are to-day 
imported from every other country free of duty. 

Nor does protection shield them from the degrading 
occupations, for whenever the so-called "starving hordes" 
of the Old World have been found engaged in the meanest 
toil, the senseless cry goes up — "shall we feed the paupers 
of Europe ?" and straightway our own laborers are forced 

o 
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into the same employment. 

This whole labor-question is like the baron's hare that 
couldn't be caught because it had two sets of legs, and 
when it got tired on one it simply floi)ped over on to the 
others and ran on as spry as ever. Before protection, the 
intelligence, social status and high wages of the laborer 
were ui"ged as arguments for protection. Now, protection 
is the cause of all these. When did the change take place? 

It is vain to cite the superior facilities in this country 
for obtaining the better articles of food. Providence, not 
protection, deserves credit for that. Protection is an old 
enemy that has never come to the laborer but with new 
burdens. For his household furniture, clothing and other 
like articles the laborer pays an additional thirty or sixty 
per cent, bec^ause of protection. 

This does not simplj' measure difference in wages as 
some suppose. In the cotton industr}?^ English operatives 
are as highly paid as American, while on these goods the 
laborer pays a tax of about fifty per cent. 

Throughout the whole protected list, duties levied are 
from two to thirty times the difference in wages represent- 
ed. Here then is a tax levied on the laborer for which 
there is to him no return whatever 

Protec^tion regulate commerce? It has destroyed 
commerce. 

Protection benefit the farmer ? Yes — as the highway-man 
benefits the traveler. 

Protection the parent of our manufacturing industry ? it 
is but a lee(!h attached thereto. Protection protect the 
laborer? Yes — as the master protected the fugitive while 
leading him back to bondage. These are the fruits of 
protection. 

What the remedy ? Read it in the brightest pages of our 
industrial history. Hear it in the united voice of emanci- 
pated nations across the waters. Finally, give -heed to 
science as she cites the language of the cosmic code in dec- 
laration of a better way. Experience has vindicted 
science and both unite in bidding us strike the fetters from 
our industrial giant. 

Unslaved, unpaupered, the bowed spirit will stand erect, 
the pulse quicken its beats and through the how clotted 
veins will leap new life. 

We boast ourselves champions of universal justice and 
liberty. Make the vaunting true and to hither-gazing 
nations will be displayed. "The Graces" of civic life — 
Freedom of Conscience, Freedom of Body, and Freedom of 
Trade. 
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THE CLASS LABORER. 

THOMAS E. TRrSSELL, '85, University ot MinnesotH. 

The social and political position of the laboring classes 
is one of commanding importance. The laborer is calling loud- 
ly for the redress of gi'iievance and the re-adjustment of his 
relationswith the rest of mankind. These are demands which 
cannot be ignored. They conie from men who form no 
inconsiderable part of every civilized community and who 
consciously or unconsciously are helping to build and re- 
build every modern state. They fill our legislatures, where 
they enact statutes. They are litigants in our courts, 
where their customs and demands are slowly but surely 
being moulded into forms of law. They are not a depend- 
ent class politically; they are independent and powerful. 
In our large cities, this ^reat laboring population form 
centres Of radicalism, which in extreme circumstances are 
capable of incalculable harm. However much we may 
diifer from the so-called labor reformers, we can but admit 
that the subject is one demanding most constant and 
thoughtful attention. 

As| a class the laborer came upon the stage with the 
introduction of machinery, and the consequent establish- 
ment of the factory system. Great manufactories employ- 
ing hundreds of operatives, displaced the individual artisans, 
each working for himself and making his wares only to order. 
"Under the old system, every workman was his own master, 
or worked with his master m a common employment. As 
we know them, there was neither capitalist noi* laborer. 
These two elements, now so essential to organized industry, 
may almost be said to have been mutually productive of 
each other, responsible for each other's existence. What- 
ever may have been their origin, they are now important 
and powerful factors in our social and political orgaiiiza- 
tion, and must be dealt with in a manner, at the same 
time practical and progressive. 

I have assumed to treat of the class laborer, by which I 
mean that class of men whose life business, whose profes- 
sion, if you please, it is to sell their labor for wages. They 
are the operatives in our factories, >Vorking year after 
year, with no expectation of ever becoming proprietors ; 
they are the en^neers, brakemen and the like, brmging the 
trams to our city, who do their work as engineers and 
brakemen, and who, should it be su^ested, would riot even 
dare to entertain the hope of some time becoming directors 
of the road. And so we might multiply examples from 
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every industry and trade. It is not that thrift and intelli- 
gence have not enabled many to rise from poverty to 
competence and frohi competence to wealth, and that the 
vast resources of oar country do not furnish abundant 
opportunity for many more to do likewise ; it is not that 
any man of ability under favorable conditions may not 
make for himself almost any fortune, but that our present 
industrial organization, in its practical workings, tends to 
prevent this, tends to foster the growth and crystallization 
of a large class of laborers and a much smaller class of 
capitalists. 

Every enterprise calls for a few men of brains, who 
furnish the capital and manage the business and a large 
number of workers, operative human machines, of whom 
no capital and little intelligence is required, and little being 
required, little will be developed. However small the differ- 
ence may have been in the beginning, a few genertions at the 
longest will suffice to separate the two pnrties*by a per- 
manent gulf. 

Again, the nature of our factory system not only 
separates the workman from his employer, but unfits him 
for anything higher than his special routine, thus crushing 
his aspirations and making his condition hopeless. In the 
average industry, the capitalists, foremen and men on 
advanced salaries are but ten per cent, of the total num- 
ber of the men employed. Here, then, we have an indus- 
trial organization in which ninety out of every one 
hundred men are standing together on one level, immedi- 
ately over them are six or seven superintendents, and the 
pyramid is capi>ed by three or four magnates, who do all 
the thinking, control the movements and to a great extent 
the fortunes of the whole. 

No doubt this system has economical advantages. The 
management by one or a few men gives an ease of control 
and an efficiency not otherwise attainable. They can act 
with rapidity, are well informed and able at all times to 
grasp the exigencies of a changing market. In fact, the 
whole ai-gument in all its force applies here, which has been 
repeated for centuries in the support of a monarchial 
system of government. It gives a ready and available 
authority, a unity of action, both of which are highly 
desirable, as well in industrial, as in political affairs. 

But we need something more than facility of management. 

We need stability and progressive, skilful work. Every 
interest of the enterprise will be promoted, when each 
individual worker comes to feel that he has a personal 
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interest in its success. Mr. Gladstone echoed an historic 
truth when be declared that the strength and stability of 
our republican government lay in the fact that every 
citizen feels himself personally responsible for its welfare. 
Would a similar division of responsibility in our industrial 
organization destroy any of its usefulness ? 

But we are met on every side by the assertion that the 
interests of laborer and capitalist are mutual, in feict that 
this question is already solved, and that it only remains 
for us to educate men to recognize their real interests and 
to act upon them. That is an easy way out of the diffi- 
culty. In the long run it is doubtless true that labor and 
capital have mutual interests. It is obvious that it is to 
the interest of labor that there be such abundance of 
capital, as will furnish all employment at reasonable 
wages. Also it is to the interest of capital that there be 
sufficient labor at such prices as will keep all capital 
invested at fair profit. So far the solution is good. But 
narrowed down to isolated cases the rule is a significant 
failure. When the individual capitalist goes into the labor 
market to buy, he acts upon the belief that it is to his 
interest to buy as cheaply as possible ; when the individual 
laborer goes into the same market, he believes that it is to 
his interest to sell his labor as dear as possible, and no 
amount of economic philosophy will persuade these men 
that their interests then and there are mutual. The 
capitalist, if the market does not suit, waits or goes else- 
where and his loss is trifling; the laborer, what will he do, 
wait or travel about for a better opportunity ? Not he ! 
Every day so spent is so much subtracted from the comforts, 
perhaps the necessities of a family. Each day he does not 
work is a part, of his capital wasted, gone forever. He 
must work. So not only are these men actuated by inter- 
ests essentially at variance, but in their dealings with each 
other they stand in positions dangerously unequal. 

Whether or not this is a healthy condition of society let 
history answer. To us, and to our democratic form of 
government, one duty at least is plain. The very exist- 
ence of our institutions is depencient upon the healthy 
sentiment and right thinking of our laboring masses. 
They hold the power, and who is to say whether they will 
not some day suddenly determine to overturn the pyramid ? 
True it is that none should be more interested than they 
in the stability of government, the reign of order and law, 
and the protection of property. But the interest of wage- 
earners m the property rights of their employers is just 
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abstract enough to elude their intellectual grasp when 
necesBitv-nouriHhed paHsions shall have gained supremacy 
in the laborers' councils. Such a crisis we must guard 
against, and our strongest prote<'tion is the manliness of 
the laborer, our greatest danger his ignorance and discon- 
tent. If, then, in our present system there is anything 
which retards the growth among our laborers, ot a healthy 
upright moral sentiment, which chokes the feeling of 
responsible manhood, to such extent is reformation imper- 
ative. 

There was a time when royalty and feudal oligarchy 
usurped all the functions of political sovereignty, saying to 
themselves, we are the state, and statesmen and soldiers 
tried to make it so. But the genius born in every human 
soul protested and ha^ only been appeased from time to 
time, by grants one after another of the elements of power. 
And this great issue is only settled when every individual is 
finally possessed of a tangible portion of political sover- 
eignty. That a similar development will take place on the 
industrial side of human life, I will not affirm. It is diffi- 
cult, I admit, to conceive what an industrial republic might 
be. This much is certain, that a greater independence, a 
greater responsibility, a greater interest in the business in 
which he is employed would be conducive to the laborer's 
welfare and so to the welfare of society, and would build 
up among our laboring men a strong bulwark against red- 
handed radicalism. 

Political sovereignty is made up of such attributes as 
the control of administrative police, taxation, coining 
money, levying war, and every man has demand<id a share 
in this. Industrial sovereignty is a man's competency to 
supply his natural wants, to provide for his education, 
hours of leisure for home improvement, for culture. Are 
these of so slight importance that he will trusty them for- 
ever to the caprice of our feudal lords of industry ? Such 
cannot be ! The class laborer is not a final form of our 
industrio-social evolution. He is only a means in working 
out the great purpose which will give us a higher and better 
organization. "The mills of the gods grind slowly," and 
it may be long before a proper division of interest and 
responsibility will be attained. 

But already a few streaks on the horizon give token of 
a new day in industrial affairs. Not only is the laborer 
reaching to grasp the scepter of equality that Providence 
designed for him, but the capitalist is coming to recognize 
the weighty obligations resting upon him. Here the factory 
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hours are being reformed to meet, not the demand of law, 
but the demanas of health among the operatives. Here 
the workman is pro videid with a pleasant home, till such a 
time as he can own one for himself. In our own mills the 
surphis profits are distributed among the toilers as a 
premium for extra skill. Such are the steps by which the 
laborer shall triumph over the disadvantages with which 
he has struggled, till he emerge into the full light of indust- 
rial emi^ncipation. 



PAUL. 

EVKIiSON R. McKINNEY, '87, University of Minneaota. 

Our race has seen no man in all respects complete. When 
one however approximates the ideal, though lack of appre- 
ciation, prejudice, or hatred may delay acknowledgement, 
the calm judgment of a later age, ignoring race, color and 
religion, renders the merited homage. There is scarcely a 
imme that does not suggest a serious lack in some manly 
quality. Alexander in all his conquests left himself uncon- 
quered. Plato, with his great mind and tender conscience, 
wants love for his fellows. Luther, though courageous and 
devoted, lacks knightly courtesy. But in Paul, the apostle, 
we ])ehold an intellect in its full development, a conscience 
void of offence, a zeal that knew no abatement, an uncon- 
querable will, an affection boundless. 

Born at the beginning of the Christian era in Tarsus, a 
great commercial, philosophical and political centre the 
most varied influences surrounded his boyhood. On the 
commodious harbors of his native city floated the ships of 
every nation. In her schools of logic, rhetoric and philoso- 
phy, taught the cultured sons of Greece. In her courts sat 
the learned, unbiased judge from Rome, while op her marts 
of trade the Jew, leader in commerce then as now, mingled 
with every peoplcv blended with none. In his Hebrew home 
the boy sang the songs of David and drank the inspired 
words of Isaiah: As the son of a Roman citizen he became 
familiar with the laws of Rome. On the crowded streets 
he met men from Syria, Arabia and Italy, observed their 
customs, learned their dialects, unconsciously preparing to 
preach among them the unsearchable riches of Christ. Sent 
to Jerusalem at an early age, his ready, receptive mind 
made rapid progress in Hebrew law and literature under 
the wise direction of Gamaliel. This greatest of the Rabbis, 
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whom his peoplecall "the beauty and giory of the law" was 
a fit instructor for such a pupil, 

At thirty we find him in the full vigor of manhood, a 
meniber of the • Banhedrim, a Pharisee of the 
straightest sect, leader among his associates. His fine in- 
tellect has been develoiied by the study of the literature of 
his own and preceeding times, by contact with men of every 
nation and knowledge of their customs, by subtleties of 
philosophy, and the inspiration of the scriptures. The 
moral character of the man is best depict«i by his own 
words spoken years after. "I have lived m all good con- 
science before God until this day." What, then, shall we 
expect as the product of such literary and religious educa- 
tion? Will not this acquaintance with men and their 
peculiarities liberalize him in all his dealings ? Will not his 
logical mind enable him to view truth in all its bearings ? 
Having a discriminating conscience himself will he not care- 
fully avoid the trespass of other's rights ? No ! He is a 
persecutor! Not a very desirable character say you, yet 
not always unaccompanied by redeeming virtues ; for a 
persecutor not naturally cruel must have strong convic- 
tions of duty overriding all hinderances ; he must be a man 
of great self sacrifice, for he does violence to his tenderest 
emotions ; he must be deeply impressed with what appears 
to him the truth, even though his horizon be narrow and 
the atmosphere dim. Such is Saul, the persecutor. Chosen 
leader by the Jews, who fear lest the '*New Way" shall at- 
tract all men to the abandonment of the temple and the 
law, he begins the persecution at Jerusalem. The disciples 
hunted from their nomes are scattered ; some flee into the 
country, others imprisoned are compelled to blaspheme ; 
yet all escape with their lives except Stephen. But what a 
triumph was his death ! Calm, even joyous, he gave up his 
life, and his latest breath was a prayer for his murderers. 
Could such a scene, one so full 01 humility, of assurance of 
forgiving love, be lost on a man of SauPs character ? No ! 
The silent forces of conviction have entered his soul. Yet 
with increased energy he continues the work. 

Having rid the capitol of the despised sect, he asks the 
High Priest for the pnvelege of persecuting in other • cities, 
and undertakes the memorable journey to Damascus. For 
weeks, in the whirl and excitement of rooting out this sect, 
the fires of zeal have had constant fuel. But during this 
quiet seven days journey comes a calm review. His past 
life ; rigorous fidelity to the formalities of the law ; the 
condition of his nation longing for the Messiah ; the many 
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familiar prophecies concerning that Messiah, — all these 
pass before him. Stephen's image rises accusingly ; the 
contrast between these humble, holy disciples and the cold, 
proud Pharisees forces itself upon him. Can he be ri^ht ? 
As the journey progresses, these feelings and reflections 
grow. Whence the inspiration, the bold confidence of these 
unlettered men ? He wavers. Ghosts of conviction steal 
through the chambers of his soul, filling him with doubts. 
The last day of the journey comes, and with it a torturing 
uncertainty takes complete possesion of him. Shall he 
continue? No answer. Yet a decision must he reached. 
The city is in .view. We know the exact time. — "It was 
mid-day." The blazing, tropical sun beats down upon the 
dusty travelers. No cooling breeze fans them. All is quiet 
save the tumultous uncertainty in the breast of Saul. O, 
for dnfe ray of light in the darkness ! Suddenly a light 
intenser than the sun shines around him, and a voice calls 
hiiTi by name. The call is from doubt to assurance, from 
hatred to love, from the pursuit of things temporal to the 
possesion of things eternal. He heeds the voice, andhence- 
' torth his theme is : "I count all things but loss that I may 
win Christ." 

Behold the change! One week ago persecuting not men 
only, but christian women, we now find him adoring Christ, 
rejoicing as his willing bondsman, boasting then of rank 
and power, he now cries "God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of Christ." Filled with new-born love, he 
no longer sees men separated into clans, but grouped into 
a race. No Jew and Gentile, but men of one blood, their 
needs are his needs, his God^ their God. His heart swells 
with the message which shall strike from the Gentiles their 
shackles of sin . 

Paul, the bold organizer, the missionary pioneer, plans a 
work the extent of which surprises us less, than the appar- 
ent weakness of the forces which are to execute it. He and 
his one companion undertake the union, on a common 
basis, of the Hebrew and heathen nations ; the removal of 
the "Wall of Partition." Do we comprehend what that 
meant ? It meant the uprooting of the prejudice of twenty 
centuries. The Jew must descend fi'om his proud position 
as the favorite of heaven, to a level with the despised Gen- 
tile. It included not only the giving up of all hopes of a 
temporal Messiah, but also admitting that they had killed 
the Prince of Life. The temple and its service, the tradi- 
tions of the fathers must give way to the purely spiritual 
worship commanded by the Nazerene. Add to these, the 
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fact tliat the heathen world was then in its most immoral 
condition, called by Seneca a "cesspool of iniquity," and 
we have a faint idea of the magnituae of Paul's undertaking, 
moreover the leader of this scheme was hated by the Jews 
as a heretic, by the Gentile because a Jew. A work so un- 
promising fraught with such discouragements might well 
appall a man oi the rarest enthusiasm, of most invincible 
courage. Nevertheless, dark as the prospect is, he has con- 
victions which neither authority nor argument can over- 
throw. He knows that the difficulties will be removed. 
Though dangers and distresses wholly unexpected, meet 
him at every turn, not for an instant, does he draw back 
or even waver. His soul is set to finish his course, dangers 
are trifles, difficulties but allure him onward. 

The native grandeur of the man appears on all occasions. 
His skill as an orator and thinker is shown on Mars hill, as 
he comes before the Stoics and Epicureans with an oration, 
which for adroit manipulation, for keenness of insight into 
human nature, for breadth of comprehension, has every 
since commanded the universal respect of the learned. He 
shows himself the master of human hearts, when, at the 
court of Caesarea his reasoning of righteousness, temper- 
ance and judgment to come makes the guilty Felix trem- 
ble ; or, on the storm-tossed vessel in which he sailed as a 
prisoner to Rome, he, by natural pre-eminence, rules 
Roman centlirion and soldiers ; again on the steps of An- 
tonia a motion of his hand quells the howling mob. He in 
master of every situation. Before philosophers, governors, 
kings, Emperors he is ever the victor, and it seems no 
boast for him to say "I can do all thin^." 

Amid endless duties and dangers he fimgs off, on the spur 
of the moment his epistles, which have become the daily 
food of the Christian world. Of the other apostles, one 
wrote to the Jews, another to the Greeks, yet another to 
the Romans, Paul, to the Jews on questions of the law, to 
the Greek on the philosophy of salvation, to the simple on 
the simplicity of the Gospel, to the wise on the deep things 
of God, to his own and all future ages the unparalleled 
words of this man come, and the world will continue' to 
read, admire, love and believe. Through them all runs a 
torrent-like spirit, thoughts crowding thoughts, syllogism 
on syllogism, every word instinct with life and meaning. 
Hesitating not to use any word, phrase or figure, if it but 
convey the idea to unpressed, he draws from the Greek 
games and the Roman court, from scenes on the docks and 
m kings palaces, from classic poets and Hebrew prophets. 
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The breadth of thought, the deep insight into truth, the 
logical reasoning in his epistle to the Romans has drawn 
from great thinkers the highest praise. Luther calls it "The 
masterpiece of the New Testament ;" another writer names 
it "A Christian philosophy of universal history;" while 
Colerige, rising above all others in his eulogy pronounces it, 
**The most profound work in existence." 

What more shall we say of Paul ? Was he truly great ? 
If goodness is an essential quality of greatness, then is Paul 
supremely great. If unflinching fidelity to duty, under all 
circumstances, if courage and colness in danger are heroic 
then is he a hero. If it is noble to live and labor, and suffer 
for the good of mankind; then Paul stands among the 
noblest of earth. 



PROGRESS. 

G. 8. PERRY, Hnmline University. 

Progress is the universal law of the race. Yet many 
stand amazed, with wonder and admiration, at the achieve- 
ments of past ages as they behold ancient Oreece with her 
seats of culture and refinement, Rome with her legends, Car- 
thage with the arts and trophies ofthe East, beholding these 
they assert that there has been no progress. They entirely 
ignore those of which modern civilization boasts. They 
look with admiration upon the exploits of Xerxes, the 
heroes of Marathon, of Thermopylae and Byzantium and 
farther declare that nowhere can be found a living Homer 
or Plato a modern Daniel or Paul. All the imperfections 
of the present are plainly before them, but they have for- 
gotten that time has erased the blots from the face of 
antiquity leaving only the better and nobler acievements. 
Compare the former implements of Rome with those of the 
present age. The triremes of Homer with the grand old 
steamships, the sickle with the twine-binder and the ancient 
flail with our modern steam threshing machine. If we can- 
not point to a prophet like Daniel or an apostle like Paul, 
yet we can boast that we have passed the civilization w^hich 
cast the one into the lion's den, and spilt the others blood. 

Our advocates of lost arts and former heroes are behind 
the times. They overlook the achievements in modern art, 
they forget the heroes of Waterloo, of York town and of 
Gettysburg. Their ideas are ghosts, which have passed the 
limit of natural life and yet like the mythological Greecian 
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heroes, wander on this side of the impassable river, only 
because they have been denied the due rites of burial. In 
the history of the dark ages, when truth and virtue seemed 
asleep, when science had grown inactive and invention 
ceased, it was only to arise break the cords, throw off the 
shackles and with renewed energy go forth again not in a 
circle but directly onward toward a greater perfection. 

Healthy progi'ess is by slow growth unlike the short-lived 
mushtoom but more resembling the growth of the giant 
limbed oak, which has endured for centuries. It was not 
the few hours struggle on the battle-field that determined 
the fate of nations, but it was a public sentiment produced 
after long consideration and reaching the summit of its 
power in the sharp and decisive conflicts of the world. 

It is said, *'The first furrow turned by an English plow in 
the thin soil of Plymoth was the first line in our Declara- 
tion of Independence." 

With man Progress has been a ceaseless conflict between 
the radical tendencies of thought and the conservative ten- 
dencies of institutions between the gradual unfolding of 
human consciousness and the stubborn fixedness of the 
organic forms of civilization. Indeed human progi'ess may 
be compared to the sun upon a foggy morning for a time it 
struggles in vain to penetrate the dense fog and mist which 
envelopes the earth and intercepts our vision, but as the 
accumulative raj'^s become stronger and stronge gradually 
the opposition gives away until no longer able to offer an 
effectual resistance entirely disappears, and the glorious 
light of the noonday sun illuminates the whole earth. So 
human thought obscured by oppression goes on dimly 
defined and expressed in the great brain of humanity; till 
by a coincident development of like thoughts and tenden- 
cies, like passions and feelings, it breaks out and laughs 
conservatism and tyranny to scorn. 

Old institutions are suddenly swept away, old modes of 
thought are discredited. The wheels of the human chariot, 
deep in a rut, are lifted out and placed on a new highway. 
New relations are formed, new institutions created and 
these in turn become the conservators of past development 
and the incentives to future progress. 

Advancement is nowhere more marked than in the do- 
mains of Science, Invention and Religion. Science is ever 
onward, its history, its achievments and its truth flow with 
the very blood in our veins and. every quickened impulse 
chronicles its progress. Old Egypt is the real birth-place of 
Science. From that humble origin across the briny ocean 
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arose a power which has startled the world, annihilatad 
space, chiinged the beliefs of the past, incited new hopes for 
the future. The mysteries of the past are cleared away, 
the old theory that the world was created just six thousand 
years ago is credited no longer. Men have vanquished the 
armies of Rome's early days. Columbus proved false the 
opinions concerning the new world, and opened the doors 
to a new continent, the history of which shows one of the 
results of science, a country now rich in resources, skilled 
in art, great in commerce, unconquerable in war, yea a 
country second to none in the history of the world. These 
are the exponents of the advancement of science, yet the 
record is very incomplete. I have said nothing of the sci- 
ence of Astronomy, and the discovery of new worlds in the 
realms of space, nothing of the advancement in government 
and political economy which have risen from the rude and 
cruel laws of Draco to the grandest and best code of laws 
— the one under which we live. Then let the champions of 
science still go forward. Yes, go forward, even as our Pil- 
grim fathers discussed, agitated and spilled their blood for 
freedom and right ; until counties, states and nations raise 
their united voices for the promotion of science. 

But a greater agency by which the advancement of the 
race has been effected is Inventioi>. The art of writing is 
the most miraculous of all inventions which the cunning 
brain of man has yet devised. The soul of the whole 
past lies in books and it may with truth be said that the 
writers of books are "The real moulders of thought and 
therefore the true rulers of nations." In former times 
learning was only acquired by traveling over the then 
known world. Now you have but to go to the nearest 
college or library, for the greatest university of modern 
times is a well chosen collection of books. Printing is but 
a mere form of writing, and from this invention newspapers 
are a necessary eonsequence. Who can estimate the power 
of the press ? When the sands of the ocean are numbered, 
when space is measured, and the limits of eternity are de- 
fined, then may we attempt to compute the power of this 
mighty engine of civilization, this one achievement of prog- 
ress. Formerly parliaments and congresses decided what 
the people should do, but now through the agency of the 
press, the people decide what parliaments and congresses 
shall do. This fact presents to us another great truth in 
regard to this invention, that printing necessarily makes 
democracy. It is inevitable. History shows this. What 
is the tendency of the whole of Europe ? , The decay of 
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monarchy. The people are demanding libertv, equality 
and justice. Already the war cry is heard ana dynamite 
is doing its destructive work and sooner or later the de- 
mand will be met. I need not relate more of the progress 
made by invention. Tlie facts are familiar to all for they 
exist all around us in such abundance that this has been 
very properly called the age of mechanical invention. 
Morse, Robert Fulton and many other hiventive geniuses 
who now sleep in secluded and unknown graves were im- 
portant factors in the world's progress. 

But a greater agency than either Science or Invention is 
Religion. History shows that Religion has advanced from 
the gross symbols of Egypt and the East to the philosophy 
of Greece, from the rude worship of the savage to the dual- 
ism of Rome, from the multiple forms of ancient supersti- 
tion and the magnificent deities in stone, to the clear con- 
ception of the unity of the divine power in the human soul. 

The church has agitated all problems of great interest to 
man, hence has had unbounded influence upon modern civi- 
lization. Christianity makes strong moral character, and 
this moral character is the supreme power in the world. The 
greatest power of St. John the apostle is his moral power, 
the power of character. Luther had a very vigorous men- 
tal po^ver, but it was the moral power of the man that re- 
enforced them all. Wesley had great legislative and acute 
logical powers, but again his moral power was the chief 
force in his almost unparalleled usefulness, the force with- 
out which all his other powers would have been compara- 
tively ineffective. Therefore we see that religion makes 
strong moral character, and moral character is the chief 
power, a mighty lever to which the world is indebted for its 
greatest achievments. 

Shall I speak of the influence of religion upon the some- 
what complicated state of civilized society ? Yea, it is on 
this point that the question of the permanancy of our 
present form of government turns. Our f6rm of govern- 
ment requires, of necessity, a certain amount of virtue in 
the people, no one doubts this. If we possess or can attain 
to the required amount of virtue, thegovernment will stand 
if not it will fall. Or if we already possess this virtue but 
do not maintain it the government will ultimately fall* 
Hence it is vain for a people to expect to be free unless they 
are first willing to be virtuous. A virtuous people will, by 
their own moral power rown away opposition, and under 
any code of laws, become essentially free, while a people 
given up to their own evil habits must be restrained by 
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force. Thus we see that the safety of individuals, the free- 
dom of states, the promotion of industry, the pride and 
glory of civil life m the United States and in the whole 
world depends upon virtue, virtue upon moral character, 
and motal character upon religion. 

Religion is to society what the sun is to the world. Once 
let that bright luminary be quenched, and we could not by 
any artificial light or heat illuminate or fertilize the earth. 

The first code of law^s known to the world was the Mosaic. 
Since that all branches of law, commercial, international 
and civil have been greatly modified and improved, but the 
fundamental principles the great outlines of legislative sci- 
ence are found in the civil polity of the Jews. Milman, one 
of the greatest historians says: *'The Hebrew law-giver 
has exercised a more extensive and permanent influence 
over the destinies of mankind, than any other individual 
in the annals of the world." 

While we praise loudly the victories of our arms which 
gave us our freedom, let us not forget the many conquests 
of peace which have given us our progress as a nation. 

On the shores of time, not a monument has been erected 
to a hero or a nation, but that it denotes progress and re- 
news the hope of improvement. Each nation that has 
existed, every institution that has passed away has been a 
block by which humanity ascends towars a greater perfec- 
tion. Then let us foster Science, and Invention, and Reli- 
gion. Let our ablest men come forward as their advocates. 
And as we have moved onward in the past, we shall in the 
future advance from one stage of civilization to another, 
from one landmark to another, from one altitude of glory 
to another, still moving onward and upward. 



The Sixth Inter-Colleo^iate Oratorical Contest 

was held in Hamline Minnesota 

April 9th 1886. 



THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 

N. M. CROSS, '8t, Univeralty ofMinnesotu. 
[Awarded First Place.] 

The present condition of the negro is the outgrowth of 
centuries of bondage. Slavery developed his weakness and 
strengthened all his brutish passions ; it freed him from 
responsibility, stole away his self-reliance and made his 
education a crime. The freed-man emerged from this tute- 
lage of bondage without property, depraved in morals, 
sunken in the depths of ignorance. All ideas of government, 
all knowledge of the duties and obligations of liberty, had 
been denied him, he had little experience in governing his 
own affairs and absolutely none in controlling the affairs 
of a nation. As is the man so is his government, and those 
negro governments established shortly after the war were 
notoriously corrupt. 

Since that time the negro has indeed changed but not 
radically for the better. Schools and teachers have been 
furnished him but so inadequately that they could reach 
only the few. Three-fourths of the race remain in absolute 
illiteracy, and other masters have been teaching them many 
a lesson that far better had gone unlearned. Religion is 
wide spread among them, yet in morals, that most needed 
essence of religion they are sadly lacking. Precept and 
practice, morality and religion are divorced. Some proper- 
ty the negro has acquired, but he has failed to grasp the 
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power which it may wield or to comprehend the responsi- 
bility which it entails. His political rights he has been 
utterly unable to maintain, and denied that stern instruc- 
tor, experience, the negro's progress in the art of govern- 
ment can be but the sorry result of those infamous lessons 
of southeni force, fraud and trickery. 

Of all governments a republic is the most sensitive to the 
condition of its citizens. Prom them it demands a mental 
and moral development, a stock of wealth and experience, 
which under the present circumstances can come to the 
negro only as it has come elsewhere by the weary process 
of centuries. For progress, in itself slow, has ever been 
dogged by adverse forces and dragged back at every step. 
Only after twenty centuries does the Saxon arise from bar- 
barism to the civilization which we enjoy, If we would 
lower this record, if we would make the negro's progress 
phenomenal, if we would accomplish in a few decades the 
work of his elevation and fit him to safely hold the ballot, 
nothing must be left to chance ; efforts for his education " 
must be doubled ; every retrogressive force must be torn 
away, and false models of republican citizenship must no 
longer lead astray the forming citizen. 

But adversity has done something more than to thrust 
upon the black his present condition ; it has solidified the 
negro vote. Stronger than patriotism, more tenacious 
than kinship, is that tie, forged by persecution, tempered 
by sorrow, which binds the wegvo race into a political unit. 
A unit which, in his southern home is ignored. Justifiable 
or not, the negro's forcible disfranchisment is fraught with 
serious dangers. It is folly to argue that a division of the 
negro vote is to prevent these dangers. Time may obliter- 
ate alike favor and injury : parties may change, may come 
and go, but underneath all tnis yet lie those causes which 
made and will keep the negro race politically one — negroes 
will vote with negroes. 

S'^ven million blacks— citizens in the making — in the 
South, And now out from that land comes the cry that 
tells of an alarming negro increase. In the eight States of 
the black belt, where the two races are nearly equal, the 
negro increase bears to that of the white the ratio of four 
to three. This means that in sixty years these States will 
have two negroes to every white man. It means that be- 
fore that time negro numerical superiority will have fast- 
ened upon these States a negro rule. It is the old story of 
a race multiplying under persecution. That multiplying 
whiah not the limiting of marriage, nor the slaying of the 
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first born, nor all the reHOiirces of a coward tyrant's mind 
fould stay. The old ory that came up to Pharaoh out of 
Eg>'pt, that has come to every tyrant class when they have 
seen how powerless are all efforts to chain the growth of 
peoples or to quench the avenpin;^ lires that slumber in the 
bosom of the wrongetl. The nes;ro is no mean soldier, even 
the white veteran has fied while victory crowned a sable 
soldiery. Sixty years hence and there will be in the South 
two negroes for every white man, and yet in the face of this 
we are leaving a race in ignorance, we are perpetuating a 
race hatred, we are training ballot-box corruptors in all 
but opi)ortunity and tyrants in all but jjower, that they 
may be ready to grasp the power and the opportunity 
which a future may present. 

Guarantee but the x)resent conditions, and little different 
will be the nej;ro when, some tifty years hence, risen to a 
large numerical superiority in the states of the black belt 
and backed with the conseciuent power to obtain his rights, 
he will forcibly demand that recognition which justice has 
so long refused to the majority which he represents. 

Guarantee but the present conditions, and this is what 
the future holds in store for the South : a period of fierce 
race struggle terminating in a rule of those wanting in ex- 
perience, lacking in morality ; the irresponsible, the impro- 
vident, the ignorant. In short a rule ot those whose politi- 
cal power will be out of all proportion to their political 
ability. But before this shall have been accomplished the 
whites surviving the terrors of a race war and too proud to 
surrender into servitude, wilt have been driven into exile. 

We need not hope to escape this problem. The Chinese 
may go, and the Indian may pass away, but the negi*o is 
rooted to our soil. Voluntarily he will never return to 
Africa. What is there to call him back to that distant 
land beyond the ocean ? No religious associations for 
beneath our skies the negro found his God. No patriotic 
traditions for long since his native land ceased to dwell in 
his imagination. The negro pines not for Africa but for the 
old plantation. Would you drive the negro from our land 
across the seas ? That would revive ten fold the horrors 
of the slave trade : the spirit of our times would revolt 
from a cruelty so manifest. 

No ! The negro has come to this land to stay, and the 
South must be his future home. In that district the great- 
er part of our negro population may be found. Towards 
it statistics show the black race to be gravitating ; from it 
the tide of Caucasian immigration turns to the North and 
West. Remove the white, and you not only solve the 
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problem of races but you better his condition, for leaving 
an adverse climate he is welcomed to the North among his 
brethren. But take the negro North and you in no way 
remove the present danger ; you take from the fields the 
only available laborer ; you throw away the great staple 
products of the South. 

A territorial separation of the races would avert the daji- 
gers. But if it comes it must be the white and not the 
negro that surrenders up his Southern home. But were 
such a policy proposed it would bring down a storm of criti- 
cism. Southern whites would scorn such an idea. It needs 
but to be mentioned and imagination pictures the trials and 
sorrows that might beset the carrying out of such a policy 
— the trials of moving, the loss on property, the forsaken 
hearths where sat the parents gOne before, the leaving of 
homes hallowed by memories so rudely to be broken — let 
your fancy complete the picture, — and now turn with me to 
a sadder one. It is the South when half a contury shall 
have rolled by, when negi'o increase shall have made the 
negro's hand the hand of power, and two hundred and fifty 
years of wrongs lash a half savage people to the realization 
of that vengeance which so many generations had but 
dreamed. You see the whites driven from the South, but 
from that other exodus how changed. Not Peace but War 
presides, and Justice no longer lends its helping hand. 
The father and his dear ones flee by the light of burning 
homes through the black night, with blacker demons how^l- 
ing on their path ; and husband from wife and parent from 
child the hand of vengeance has torn away forever, and an 
enemy and a murderer dwells in the home where once they 
gathered. 

Now has come the time for the solving of this problem. 
In the retrospect of the world's experience are like problems 
again and again Too often have they been met by men 
heedle<^s of the past and careless of the future. Wherever 
the tides of races have met, we see bitter strife and a long 
train of evils and at last the burdens of slavery or the sor- 
rows of exile. Are we more wise, more manly, more hu- 
mane? That alone the future can disclose, when it shall 
write down whether this nation averted a rule of ignorance 
by improving 'every opportunity to educate the negro ; 
whether the men of the South heard above the clash of 
private interests and of party strife the pleadings of a gen- 
eration yet unborn, and so treated their dusky neighbor, 
so stood to him for an example that they brought not 
down on their children and their children's children the 
curse of wrong doing to an illiterate race that was march- 
ing on to power. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

F. N. STACY, '87, University of MinneBOta. 
[Awarded Second Place.] 

The passion which rules a people tends to rule their 
gov^ernment. When religion sways the masses, priests be- 
come statesmen and churches grasp sovereignty. When 
war is the passion, soldiers obtain office and bounty, and 
generals become emperors and presidents. And where life 
is a prayer for money and toil is a battle for wealth, 
money-making interests become government interests and 
the lords of industry hold power in the capitol. 

Just at the dawn of the industrial era» right in the 
bustling morn of trade, the hungry hordes of crowded 
Europe settled this land of iron and wheat and founded a 
nation of money-makers. That human tide of vigor and 
want, pouring in the century long, coming in with the new 
land, the new liberty, the new gold, the new invention, — ^has 
stamped the race. We are the money-makers of a money- 
making age. The air we breathe is commercial. The 
sounds we hear are industrial. And with dreams of gold 
by night, and strife for gold by day, we look upon the entire 
world as a device for making money. 

How natural for this people to dream of government as 
a money-making device. How natural to make that dream 
their wish, their will, their act. How instinctively they 
find it first convenient, the desirable, at last necessary, for 
the state to furnish them aid, shoulder their risks, guaran- 
tee profits. How inevitably they drift to the final convic- 
tion that the proper function, the vital function, the 
righteous duty of the state, is to foster their money-making 
enterprises. Then woe to that policician who will not give 
away the public lands to nurse railroads, loan the public 
credit to feed banks, devise subtle clap-trap to manufacture 
a merchant marine, or enact in the name of "protection*' 
a God-circumventing tariff to force from the people tribute 
for two hundred thousand factories. 

The constitutional history of the United States for the 
past seventy years, has been the silent, unceasing develop- 
ment of two principles ; — the power of Congress to foster 
money-making enterprises, and the right of money-making 
enterprises to be fostered bj'^ Congress. These principles 
may not appear on the parchment of the constitution, but 
they are written in the common law of ten thousand pre- 
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cedents; in the steady encroachment of the legislative 
power, in the gradual yielding of the judiciary; in the 
multiplying demands of the bounty-taking few, in the 
weakenmg protests of the tribute-paying many. To-day, 
on various pretexts. Congress employs the public land and 
revenue, the tax power and statute powder, the national 
bonds and the foreign trade, as a magazine of forces to 
start, or to silence, the wheels of industry, to equip or dis- 
mantle a merchant fleet, to dig canals for boards of trade, 
or lay out railroads for corporations, to filch from me my 
earnings for him who labors not, or license my hand to 
plunder him who owes me not. Thus has Congress become 
the great fountain from which industry draws its profits 
— a California for every gold-seeking adventurer — a new 
Eldorado for every weak and enervated enterprise. And 
from the factories of New England, the sheep-corrals of 
New Mexico, from the lumber regions of the North, the 
tobacco regions of the South, from Pennsylvania mining- 
shafts, from Louisiana sugar-mills, from the coast wher- 
ever creeps a trading schooner, from the continent wherever 
speeds a locomotive, — comes the demand for government 
aid, the demand for a license to plunder the property of 
some other man. So a hungry world looks congressward. 
The greed of the nation is marching to Washington. From 
the hundred thousand throats of industry rolls the clamor 
for money-making statutes. 

Just as our constitutional history for seventy years has 
been the growth of legalized bounty, so our political history 
has been the rise of the Industrial Power. But establish a 
principle which makes government the source of profits, 
and what may you expect ? The one aim of the capitalist 
is to clear profits ; his one business, to control the sources 
which yield profits. Make government, therefore, the 
source of profits, and you make it the legitimate business, 
the financial necessity, of the capitalist to control govern- 
ment — ^you make his success dependent on political and 
legislative influence — ^you measure his annual income by 
the caucuses he can pack, by the ballots he can purchase, 
by the lobbyists he can hire, by the legislators he can elect 
or control. As long as it is the function of Congress to 
create and support industries it will be the function of 
capital to create and support Congressmen. As long as an 
elective legislature is the fountain of profit and loss, politics 
may be defined, as that branch of art through which gov- 
ernment subserves the pocket-book, by which monied might 
makes right, and in which dollars are the motive, means 
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and end. — Make law an instrument to coin money, and 
every interest will crave law. Make le^slation a process 
to raise prices and increase profits, and every enterprise 
will clamor for legislation. Make Congress the engine to 
turn the wheels of industry, and every industrial establish- 
ment will seek to control Congress. If a political machine 
will produce tariffs, bonuses, land-grants, capitalists will 
invest stock in a political machine. If political platforms 
dictate government policy, capitalists will employ men to 
make platforms. If the press moulds political thought, 
capitalists will own or hire a political press. Thus for 
seventy years, by legal invitation, by local avarice, by 
financial necessity, the giants of commerce and industry 
have been moving into politics, moving into Congress mov- 
ing into power. ^ 

From the Calhoun Tariff of 1816 to the Morrill Tariff 
of 1861, the industrial power gradually developed. But 
when John Brown and Rebellion came, when the Southern 
half of the nation seceded and one half of the North went 
South to fight, when the eyes and thoughts of the people 
hung upon that four years' blood-shed, — then the industri- 
al power by one bound became established. Then, came 
the new empire which believed not in the divine right of 
slave-holders to appropriate human labor, but m the 
divine right of manufacturers to apx)ropriate the fruith of 
labor. No longer novf was the business of government to 
catch slaves for plantations, but to collect bounties for 
factories. So, while Southern slave-power was bom- 
barding Sumpter in Charleston Harbor, the Northern 
factory-power was assaulting the Constitution in Congress 
Hall. While, before the Union forces, the confederated 
slave-interests held the battle field ; .behind, the confeder- 
ated trade-interests held the Capitol. While in front, 
Slavery, armed with United States arsenals and munitions 
of war, was establishing itself within earth-works and forts, 
in the rear, Industry, armed with the United states 
Treasury and machinery of government, was intrenching 
itself within statutes and tariffs. Four years of Union 
valor put down a confederacy of slave-holders. But 
twenty years of Union votes have come and gone, and the 
confederacy of monied interests stands stronger than ever. 
— To sever an alliance of King and State, we drove out the 
British ; to forestall an alliance of Church and State, we 
put a c ause in the constitution ; to sunder an alliance of 
Slavery ^ and State, we gave four years of blood ; to 
prevent an alliance of Sword and State, we reduced the 
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army to a border police : but' that silent unholy alliance 
of Manion and the State, we have fostered by every known 
means. 

These are the times when maufacturers become states- 
men, and laborers become tramps : when a convention of 
manufacturers precedes the election and the strike, the 
congressional bill and the decline of wages : when capital 
subscribes to the election fund, and the ballot-box voices 
the bank-vault. Government, that once was organized 
justice, to-day, is organized commerce. Congress, that once 
represented States, to-day, represents industries. The 
continent is platted by industrial divisions. In the House 
of Representatives, this is the honorable gentleman from 
the Bessemer Steel district, that, the distinguished repre- 
sentative from the Milwaukee beer region. These are the 
attorneys from the New England factory kingdom, those, 
the retainers of the amalgamated coal territory. This 
delegation are the embassadors from the New York and 
Erie domain, that, the vassals and ministers of the Union 
Pacific dominions. Every industrial combination has its 
legislator : and the legislator is responsible to the interests 
which employs him. Thus is the will of the people sold for 
cash, the authority of a sovereign nation vested in the 
purse of capitalists. 

Principles are not needed in the politics of such a govern- 
ment. Salaries and spoils for professional shaipers — 
oblivion and a political coffin for conscientious indepen- 
dent statesmanship. Appeals for the vote of every preju- 
dice, of every selfish interest — si)ecial bids for the Irish vote 
and Western vote" for the vote of negroes and for the vote 
of Catholics — flattery and special statutes for the soldier 
vote and farmer vote, for the vote of labor and for the 
vote of whiskey : but for the vote of thought and con- 
science, for the vote of citizens as patriots as honest men — 
scarcely a whisper in all our politics. 

Now if a consolidation of industrial combinations, with 
the party in one hand and the press in the other, can con- 
trol the soldier vote with pensions, the liquor vote with 
reductions of revenue, can bribe the sea-board with sub- 
sidies on ships. New England with duties on dry goods, 
can buy up the vote of the Middle States with tariffs on 
iron and steal, neutralize the Southern vote with duties on 
sugar aud tobacco, can appease the Mississippi Valley with 
reservoirs for millers and Hennepin canals for boards of 
trade, can silence the Pacific slope with silver bills for mi- 
ners and Chinese prohibition for laborers : and, then, by 
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brass-bands and torch light parades, by cries of '^British 
Gold" and threats of "Solid South," can mke fools of the 
rest of us, — what sort of a government is this ? Where in 
all this is the "government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people?" WTiat can we say of such a system, 
but that, on the one hand, it is an active organized plutoc- 
racy of political and industrial interests, representmg the 
government : and on the other, a passive, disorganized 
democracy o^ the people, representing the governed? 

Democracy can never stand on such a basis— can never 
stand on any basis not moral — can never stand on the 
principle that the function of government is to foster 
money-making enterprises. Conscience not the pocket^ 
book, intellect not avarice, the principles of strict justice, 
not the rules of the counting-house, — are the granite basis 
of democratic liberty. Too long has Congress legalized 
plunder. Too long have the toilers been tax-bearing ani- 
mals. We have had **laissez f aire" for the bounty-takers 
— the "let alone" system for monied might: let us now 
have laissez faire for those that labor and are silent. Write 
on the granite of the Constitution that it is not the function 
of government to make money for any man or any set of 
men ; and thus forever remove all motive for mammon to 
seek politics, L9t' the realms of government and the 
realms of money be now and forever separated. Let the 
statute-book echo no more the clamor of selfish interests : 
but once again respond to the beart-beat of the nation. 



LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

F. A. CONE, Hamline University. 

Conflict of the rich and poor is as old as civilization. 
Fraught with good and evil it has played a prominent part 
in the great drama of social pro^jress. It has dethroned 
monarchs; crushed dynasties; rumed republics. Yet for 
us grappling with this problem, history affords but a feeble 
light; it can only show us how not to act. And because 
of the hopes centered in this nation ; because it is the refuge 
of the poor and oppressed of every land ; because here 
every individual life is a thread intricately interwoven into 
the fabric of our government, our danger is unprecedented. 

Forces are already operating for the overthrow of our 
government. 
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Nihilists and anarchists, who know no law of ethics, or 
religion which teaches them the duty of self-restaint ; who 
regard modern order as despotism, the accumulation of 
property as theft, are floodmg our country. London's 
riotous clamors have resounded from Cincinnati and 
Chicago ; from Pittsburg and St. Louis ; from hundreds of 
mining and manufacturing towns. Mark that procession 
of 10,000 which recently marched through New York City 
crying "War and anarchy;" throughout our land is march- 
ing a similar procession of augmeiAing forces> led by, they 
know not whom; proceeding, they know not whither. 
Impelled by want; exasperated by hatred; blinded by 
passion they threaten our government, our property and 
our homes. 

Labor organizations are becoming formidable powers. 
The "Knights of Labor" have marshaled their forces 500,- 
000 strong. On March 17th 50,000 men engaged in strikes. 
Something more than sophism or demagogism has collected 
this host. They possess immense power and are cognizant 
of the fact. They speak, and at their command business 
stops ; trade stagnates in the marts ; orders remain unfil- 
led; commerce is paralyzed. They are aiming at the con- 
trolling power. If they gain this, will their knowledge of 
business constitute them competent judges of the wages 
portion? Will they stop with reasonable demands? 'fiie 
effects are already apparent. Because of the uncertainty 
of labor resulting from these movements capital is held in 
abeyance, enterprise is deadened, and the laborer's condit- 
ion only made worse. What must be the inevitable result ? 
Thege thousands must be fed. Their supplies being cut off, 
their only resort well be inroads upon the accumulated 
wealth. No, we can no more endure a tyranny of labor 
than of capital. Let the honest wage-worker pause and 
consider: Capital alone can give him employment, and 
capital to be effectual must be controlled by individual skill 
and prudence. 

Socialistic movements are becoming prevalent. There is 
a growing conviction that our nation is drifting toward 
plutocracy ; that our society is but a device for the amass - 
mg of wealth, and that the lords of industry are the con- 
trolling power in congress. Among the lower classes this 
conviction has developed into an absolute certainty. 
Somewhere and somehow there must be a change. The 
writing, and teachings of such men as Lasalle and George 
are eve at their command. These men have ideas ; ideas 
which, stamped upon minds and hearts, are becoming vital 
forces. For economists to discard their theories will not 
destroy their effect. Their writings are not without reason 
not void of facts, facts which touch the tenderest chords in 
man's nature. They picture wealth in its splendor, 

R 
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pover'y in its vice and' wrenched iienH. They ask "VVby tJiis 
differeiue?" "Did (»od intend that part of liiH creatureK 
hlionld feast wlii'e otliers fflniish?" No. In soil nnd nn'n- 
erals; in animal and \egetable life; in all the pulnatinj* 
forces of nature there are provisions for all. But Hociety 
has been unjust, normal relations have been distorted. 
Right the so ill wroni?; tear down the^e monumentH of 
wela^h ; distributee Ood's bounties as lie has diffused sunlipht 
and air, then will no one want to rob his neighbor, orswindle 
his enix>loyer ; then will threatening starvation cause no 
anxious dr.ys. nor sUepU>sr.ij.hts. but or.r land will bask in 
the sunshine of peace and pUnty. 'Tis Ttopian. yettothohe 
who may not be amenable to all the laws of political 
economy ; those who are burdened with toil and cram])ed 
by poverty, while they see about them wealth ill-got and 
ill-kept, tis true liberty and simj^le justice. 

But their conclusions are drawn from false premisep; 
Oime and vice exist not because of j)o\erty; povertj* 
exists because of them. Their theory is neither just nor 
practicable. Tested by actual ex])erience. 

"TJke Irost-woik in the irioniin^ ray 
Tlie faiioied ta])rio ir.elts away." 

What is wealth? Not an original element, but the result 
of toil, and individual enterprise, the life-blood of civiliza- 
tion, can be the only just distributor. Could they effect 
such an equalization? Who would choose, who decide? 
Who would cultivate the lex el plains; who drain the 
swamps ; who fell the forests ? Would there be no partial- 
ity, no dissatisfaction ? Socialism is but the gildeci palace 
wherein are bred base lawlessness and savage war. Real- 
ized in our land it would be a pe?-iod of aimless inactivity . 
a period which, robbed of the magic jjower of individual 
enterprise would produce no Morse nor Fultou ; no Bryant 
nor Ijongfellow ; would rear no school, endow no colleges. 
Civilization would repose in a dreamless sleep until awak- 
ened by the clash ot arms and roar of cannon. Is our 
society sufttcient for this emergency? 

Extremes cannot solve the problem. Capital must not 
become common property ; labor nnist not be dejjrived of 
its legitimate returns. The last half century has produced 
a marked change in the relation of labor and capital. 
Wealth has been rapidly concentrating; its management 
has fallen to the few. A great part of the business capital is 
now end)odied in railroads, machhiery, manufacturing 
establishments and other forms of plant. Thus while the 
relations of labor and capital have become more intimate; 
their mutual dependence increased, the laborer's oi)por- 
tunity for advancement has greatly diminished. The 
individual capitalist and the individual lal)orer, have be- 
come alike powerless. Joint stock-companies and corpora- 
tions are the controlling powers. Instead of separate 
tools, we have complicated machinery; instead of the work- 
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sliops, the large fa.* bo ly ; iaste i4 of lo.; il ro ids, gre:it trunk 
lines of railway. Absence of all personal relations between 
.stock-holders and employes has been effectual in sevei-ing 
all bonds of sympatliy. The law of limited liability m.ikes 
the stock-holder responsible only to the extent of his hold- 
ings. Beyond this he has little concern. Moral respon- 
sibility is entirely forgotten. 

A reaction was inevitable. Man bears within himself 
certain ideas of right and justice, dear to him as his own 
existence. When trampled upon he must resist. . and in 
the gi'owing contest willingly seals liis love for them with 
his life-blood The laborer feels that capital is tyrannical, 
and that his own daily toil but increases the power which 
is crushing him. Life to him is a losing battle. It is not 
to die that he dreads, but to live miserably, to work hard 
and gain nothing, to be a slave to deaf, cold, heartless in- 
justice. Storms beat through the (devices of his rude tene- 
ment, his employer lodges in a mansion ; his children cry 
for food, his master's feast on luxuries. Strength, talent 
and endurance have been measured against capital, his 
share of the profits has not been just. Have we no help 
for him, he has yet one recourse left. The same (calloused 
and brawny arms that have built up this wealth have 
po ver to tear it down. Shall it come to this? Shall thi^ 
•'Dragon see;i" grow in our midst until we reap the bitter 
fruits it produced in Rome? It nuist not be. In the name 
of honor and justice, by the immortal memory of Bunker 
Hill, of Yorktown and Gettysburg we must, in this crisis, 
prove our efficiency. 

Our first concern is a means of seltlingpresent difficulties. 

The two gi'eat forces of our land; forces upon which de- 
pend the life and growth of our nation, are dividing, the 
breach daily widens. Each has its grievances. Capital 
trembles at the threatening demonstrations of labor, but 
now to vield to its demands would be ruin. Libor has 
struck for greater privilej;es, a complete surrender would be 
a more grievous bondage. There must be concession on 
both sides. VV^hat better for the exigencies of the case than 
a just system of arbitration? C'ontidence has been de- 
stroyed, distrust has become the ruling spirit. If these 
parties unite it must be on some neutral ground. This 
gi'ound an arbitrating committee might determine, perhaps 
not always without preju<lice to either, but with compara- 
tive justice. This, being fi means of reconciliation, is no 
interferance with the law of "supply iind demand."' Here 
then i.^ the medium where the two eqtremes may meet; 
here upon the passionless heights, whence unprejudiced 
reason may sweep the whole held, labor and capital may 
again (tlasp hands. But a temporary remedy is not suffi- 
cient. We must remove the causes. 
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In its anxiety to facilitate corporate institutions govern- 
ment has failed to provide against corporate injustice. It 
has fostered great enterprises to the neglect and detriment 
of its more humble subjects. We cannot ask legislation to 
enact any law that shall establish a rate of wages. .This is 
a function which the government does not possess. Here 
we are controlled by laws which antedate all laws of man ; 
laws that will operate. If not openly, then covertly, by 
legal sanction or by skillful evasion. But we do ask of 
government an impartial administration of justice. While 
ordinances are enforced against forestalling on a small 
scale, while combinations on a large scale operate unmo- 
lested, though law is equally offended ; while m stocks and 
grains prices are disturbed by gambling tranactions which 
nave nothing to do with the law of supply and demand ; 
while manufacturers are protected by a system that is 
driving commerce from our shores, robbing us of the traffic 
of the seas, these will be grave reasons for feeling that pub- 
lic justice is ^ respector of persons, that the old Saxon law, 
which punished crimes according to the wealth of the offen- 
der, has left its vestiges. We may be an advanced nation, 
but far, far beyond lies the goal of perfection. When in our 
legislatures and halls of Congress, the rich and poor, strong 
and weak shall have equal hearing! when individual inter- 
est shall become least, and common good the gi'eatest 
objects of consideration, when justice and equity are im- 
partially administered, one cause of complaint will be 
removed. 

But above all we must have an enlightened people. A 
more thorough system of education is indispensible to the 
perpetuity of our republic. Ignorant labor cannot reason. 
In its attempts at redress it becomes the ready victim of 
every plausible fallacy. Enlightened labor, rising above 
the mists of error and superstition, beholds its relation in 
a new light, knows that capital is the directing force which 
renders industry possible, and, understanding its market 
no longer destroys but regulates it. Enlightened capital, 
recognizing labor as its creator, finds it profitable, as ex- 
perience has shown, to apportion to it a fair percentage of 
the profits. Education of the masses is the need of the age. 
Struggling and toiling poverty demands this, society with 
its burdens of responsibility demands it. We must not 
only provide schools for all, we must see that they are 
attended. 

Then back of education there must be Christan enlightened 
conscience. Conscience in labor, conscience in capital ; the 

gL'andest solution. Let the church marshal her forces ; let 
hristianity infuse its life into the discordant, disheartened 
masses ; let the soul inspiring truths of Him who lifts from 
bruised and staggering man the burden of his woes be 
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impressed upon every heart. And when the state, the 
school and the church, with united efforts, shall have re- 
moved the barriers to mutual trust, by givingus an enlight- 
ened and Christian people, this conflict will vanish as 
darkness flees at the approach of morning light ; the dan- 
ger will be passed and our nation preserved. 



IMMIGRATION. 
A. Z. DREW, Hamline University. 

Emigration is an inalienable right of man. It is exercised, 
religious and political opression aside, only for financial 
gain. The conditions of its exercise are three. By possess- 
ing much capital and few laborers, a country may offer a 
high rate of wages to labor. Through public lands, or un- 
developed resources, superior inducements may be offered 
to capital. Or both these advantages may be combined. 
Toward whatever country meets any one of these condi- 
tions, emigration naturally flows. 

Once begun it is limited by natural causes. In that 
country toward which emigration flows, the public lands 
are taken and the resources developed. This done, the in- 
crease in capital is proportionately less than the increase 
in the number of laborers. Wages therefore gradually fall. 
In those countries from which emigration flows, the oppo- 
site result follows ; for fewer laborers are left, wages there- 
fore gradually rise. As the rates of wages in the respective 
countries approach each other, emigration deminishes and 
finally ceases. Thus, by a natural law, as beautifuf as it it 
simple, the Maker of all law has provived for the distribu- 
tion of mankind over the whole earth, in such a manner as 
contributes to the best interests of the entire race. 

As a general principle, world wide in its application and 
beneficent in its results, emigration has never i)een ques- 
tioned. It is in its application to individual nations that 
antagonism arises. In the United States the chief contest- 
ed points are labor and civil government. In its defense it 
may be asserted, first, that immigration does not and can 
not injure labor. 

In a couutry such as ours, with its undeveloped resources, 
the demand for and the supply of laborers keep pace with 
each other. Some immigrants are capitalists, and taking 
advantage of the opportunities of a rapidly developing 
country, immediately engage in some enterprise which em- 
ploys large numbers of workmen. Others settle upon the 
tertile lands of the West, wheife the virgin soil yields such 
abundant harvests, that they too, soon require assistants. 
The remainder are laborers of all grades, As a rule their 
labor is efficient, earning not only good wages for them- 
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selveH, l)ut lar^e proHts for their onij)loyer.s. These profits 
are used to enlarj^e the business, winch in every case results 
in the employment of more men. Ami finally, altogether, 
by increasing the market foragrieulturalandmanufacture<l 
products of every kind, demand an increased production^ 
which can only be met by an additianal ninnber of laborers 
employed. Thus labor has a four fold insurance against a 
decrease of wages resulting from immigration — an effectual 
barrier which, so long as there are unoccupied lands in the 
West, can never be broken down. 

There is, however, a fear lest in the near future our pub- 
lic lands shall all be taken, and that immigration will then 
reduce wages. This fear is gi'oundless. Tnder the action 
of the general laws first set forth, wages in Europe have 
been slowly but surely rising. This resulted in 20 per cent, 
less immigration in 1885 than in 1884. This rise of wages 
continuing, innnigration will continue diminishing, and long 
before wages in the respective countries become equal, will 
practically cease; for unless-the difference in wages be suf- 
ficient to compensate for the lossattendant upon theforced 
sale of one's effects, pay the cost of transportation across 
a great ocean, and furnish a good profit beside, man's aver- 
sion to change, and his love of home and friends and 
country, will bind him securely to his fatherland. 

But even if the great tide of immigration should continue 
unchecked by this natural cause, an age must elapse before 
wages can be affected there])y. Te.xas alone has land suf- 
ficient to support our entire present population, there being 
twelve acres to every voter. The Pacific Slope has farm 
lands for fifty millions more immigi'ants, find before our 
Atlantic States can become as thickly settled as England, 
they can make room for one hundred and eighty millions, 
— one half the present population of PCurope. From this it 
appears that before our country becomes sufficiently 
crowded to reduce wfiges, generations will liave passed away. 

Not only is it imjjossible for labor to be injured by immi- 
gration, but it has actually been benefitted thereby. In 
those great financial crises, when the "state banks mania" 
and "infiated currency" brought industrial stagnation, and 
general distrust prevailed, what then restored the feeling of 
security, and brought prosperity out of adversity ? And 
again, from 1870—80, when because of excessive production 
mills and mines shut down, and wages went down, w^hen 
strikes were everywhere prevalent, and capital and labor 
stood face to face in armed hostility, what then sent the 
quick pulsations of life beating and throbbing through all 
the marts of trade? What caused the wheels of industry 
again to revolve, lifting the burden from thousands of the 
laboring class? What, jjut that stupendous tide of immi- 
gration, which, sweeping westward, beyond -the Ohio, be- 
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yond the Mississippi, converted the gr-eat West into a 
market for tlie surplus products of the East ? 

As immigration benetits labor, so also will it be found to 
benefit the civil government. It was in fact, the very foun- 
dation of our government. In Europe, out from ten cen- 
turies of conflict, emerged the principle of Religious and 
Civil Liberty. The first colonists brought it to our shores. 
It was the Day Star of this Republic. Under its benign 
rays, two millions of people, the most of whom would to- 
day be called foreigners, bade defiance to England's power 
and poured out their blood for the constitutional liberties 
which w-e now enjoy. For the maintenance of the govern- 
ment thus established, three conditions are essential : an 
enlightened and prosperous people, distinguished men, and 
loyalt\'. Toward each of these immigration has largely 
contributed. 

It is universally conceded that in j)rosp.erity and enlight- 
enment, the United States marches at the head of thegreat 
nations of the world. It is also conceded that in those 
sections of the country in which prosperity has most wide- 
ly obtained, and cavilization advanced with the most rapid 
strides, are tlie North and West. Now glance for a moment 
at history. At the close of the Revolution the bulk of pop- 
ulation was in the South. Nearly the entire North and 
West was but a wilderness. A century rolls away. During 
this time the North and West receives into its bosom near- 
ly thirty millions of immigrants and then appears in the 
vanguard of advanced civilization. To what shall we 
ascribe this transformation? To climate? To a free 
government ? These doubtless exerted a powerful infiuence. 
But when it appears that those sections of country, which 
have contained from the first and do now contain a pre- 
ponderance of the foreigh element, are at the same time the 
most prosperous and enlightened, what inference shall be 
drawn ? 

The mingling of nationalities has also produ(;ed great 
men. Tlie Englishman brings hither tenacity, the French- 
man viva(;ity, the German stability, the Irishman wit and 
grit, and together they mingle in our commonwealth. Our 
S(;hools educate them, our (Christianity christianizes them, 
our language unites them, our laws and customs Americanize 
them, and soon from among them come men having all 
these characteristics combined. We meet them as D. D.'s, 
M. D.'s. L L. D.'s, in the army, in the navy, in the Cabinet, 
in the Senate, in the House of Representatives, everywhere 
staunch supporters of the government of their adoption. 

That immigi'ation has contributed toward the develop- 
ment of a loyal peoi)le, is also true. When the immigi-ant 
beholds for the first time Ameriita's shores, it is with feel- 
ings of deei)est emotion. He has severed the ties which 
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bound him to his native land, and in the country before 
him he expects to find ample compensation. A few years 
pass away. Prosperity smiles upon him* Old time friends 
are gathered about him. He is a free man among freemen; 
and in his estimation, there is no nation like this nation. 
The effect of such sentiment upon the masses is clearly 
shown by the civil war. The South, though it had remained 
almost free from immigration rebelled. The North, which had 
received the immigration of three-quarters of a century, 
was loyal. The South compelled such immigrants as were 
in its power to serve in its armies. In the North the foreign 
element voluntarily took up arms to defend the Union, 
and throughout the war, in victory or in defeat, its allegi- 
ance never wavered. To witness the loyalty of the present 
day, come with me to some city of the North or West. It 
is the veteran's reunion. The streets are thronged with 
people. Yonder comes the procession. At its head ride 
Logan and Sheridan, both of foreign parentage. Behind 
them, as far as the eye can reach, the old soldiers, now 
bowed with age, come marching on. Above them float the 
old tattered flags under which they fought. A shout of 
sympathy and admiration rises from the assembled multi- 
tude, while the tears coursing down the cheeks of the aged, 
indicate the sacred memories that rush in upon them. 
Witness such a scene as this is, then tell me, is loyalty 
dead? Has immigration driven it from pur land? No. In 
that same North and West, most of which a century ago 
was but a wilderness, immigration has built up a people, 
who, while they have strength to fight, will never permit 
the stars and stripes to be trailed in the dust. 

As related to the country at large, immigi*ation is benie- 
ficial in the highest degree. 

It develops its resousces. Arid plains are transformed 
into beautiful gardens. The earth yieldeth her richest 
fruits, and the bowels of the earth give up their treasures. 
Out of the wilderness new states arise, and towns and vil- 
lages and cities spring up in a night. 

It quickens commerce. At its behest three gigantic sys- 
tems of railroads span the continent. East, West, North, 
South, vie with each other in exchanging commodities, 
while hundreds of vessels plow the mighty deep to bear our 
surplus products to other lands. 

It contributes largely to the strength and vigor of our 
civilization. As an incessant conflict of principles enduring 
thirteen centuries, gave to European civilization its vigor- 
ous growth, so the conflict resulting from the close contact 
of many principles brought hither by immigrants, has given 
to American civilization a strength and vigor elsewhere 
unknown. 

Immigration also involves a question of duty. Immi- 
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grants come from the oppression of Europe, from its ignor- 
ance and want, and ask us that they may work in our 
mines, in our quarries, on our public streets, in any em- 
ployment however menial, in order that opportunity may 
be 9fEered them to better their condition. 

In granting this request we give up nothing. Our Ameri- 
can hiborers will not go to the frontier and subdue the soil. 
They prefer the poverty of our towns and cities. Nor will 
they build railroads, quarry our rock, or grade our streets. 
All this immiejrants are glad to do, for it betters their 
financial condition. It brings them in contact with an ad- 
vanced civilization. It gives them an opportunity to lift 
themselver up in the scale of humanity, and places the 
grandest possibilities before their descendants. 

Moreover, it is now a recogmzed principle of internation- 
al law, that all men are priveledged to change their country 
and alliegiance at will. Immigrants come under the exer- 
cise of this right. They ask of us no concession, no sacri- 
lice, but simply that this right be preserved. We may 
refuse them, but such an action would be contrary to 
justice, and bring down upon us the condemnation of the 
Christian nations of the world. 



THE DESTINY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

O. E. BARRETT, Ilamline University. 

America represents the highest aspirations of mankind. 
It is the final test of popular government. What is its 
destiny ? 

We cannot read our fate in that of the ancient republics. 
All other republics have suffered either from petty, fact- 
ional strifes or the intrigues of unchristian Christianity 
for temporal power. No other nation has united the 
conditions of a successful republic : — a centralized general 
govenment, local self-government, freedom from traditions 
and customs tainted by barbarism and despotism, centur- 
ies of experience in the exercise of freedom. Our circum- 
stances are original and peculiar, and original and peculiar 
rules only will fit our case. 

We are free from many dangers which beset the Old 
World republics. The separate states do not reserve the 
right of non-compliance. Our position and policy of non- 
interference in European affairs counterbalance the errors 
of diplomacy. Our small need of an army delivers us from 
the peril of military ambition. A navy presents no danger. 
A navy never put up the empire of the world at auction 
nor hailed a usurper as emperor of a mighty state. Among 
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file safeguards aKainst revolution are the large number of 
legislative assemblies, the immense number of property- 
owners, and tlie fact that a man dare not attack tlie riglits 
of others for fear of attacking his own. 

But though we havea combination difTering from all otherw 
and are free from the danper.s which overthrew other states, 
this is not conclusive evidence of the enduring character of 
the republic. There must be true principles of government 
for tlie foundation. Have we these principles; is ours the 
ideal rei)ublic? 

We have the Hrst requisite for an enduring republic in a 
land untrammeled l>y the bad influences of falsvi systems of 
government. We began our national life after the mischiefs 
of the middle ages were recognized as such : — no inquisition, 
kings, aristocracy or state cTuirch to hinder our progress. 
The principles of our nation are union on the basis of pop- 
ular representation and local self-government. In the 
great ancient repubhcs only the germs of .these i^rinciples 
may be traced as the truth was realized by a few of the 
greater minds. These stood alone against the multitude 
blind to the truth, and darkness conquered. 

But in another race the truth grew and triumphed. 
Among the Teutonic tribes these principles advanced with 
their advancement. That every n\iu\ has a right to govern 
himself in his own affairs was exemplified in the Mark of 
the ancient Teutons, and doubtless existed among the 
pre-historic Aryan tribes. With this idea was early united 
the representative system, which may be traced away be- 
yond the Norman conquest to the uncertain time when the 
township sent four ''discreet men" to represent its interests 
in county assemblies. Thus the Puritans who founded 
New England were heirs to centuries of development of the 
spirit of popular government. They simply discarded all 
hindraces of church and aristocracy, and with new zeal 
entered upon a new life. The logical conclusion from the 
principles, of the.se early colonists is that every man should 
control his own affairs. Society was thus organized upon 
a new basis, one which the Old World considered Utopian. 

The upward tendency of the human race, the natural 
revolutionary spirit impelled these principles forward. 
'When checked by the Navigation Acts, The Stamp Act, 
the Townshend Act, the Royal Instructions and other acts 
of oppression they burst forth in revolution, and 
Yorktown was added to Lewes ani Naseby and Quebec, — 
names that mark epochs in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Est.iblished as the organic law of the land, these foun- 
dation- principles have for a century stood every trial. A 
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test more severe than the civil war c^n scarcely be (Con- 
ceived ; yet all its teachings are hopeful for the future. It' 
banished the dangers of slavery. It settled forever the 
question of union. It refuted the cliarge that the Anieri- 
<'ans cannot make good soldiers. It demonstrated tlie 
power of the general government to vindicate the authority 
of the constitution. It indicated our unbounded war re- 
sources in the construction of a navy which revolution- 
ized all naval warfare, and in the organization of the most 
magnificent army of citizen soldiery the world has ever 
seen . 

America adops science as an organizing powtn*. Tlieol- 
ogy and literature, the organizing forces of other countries, 
have failed, and in other nations science has not been al- 
lowed untrannneled sway. But America guarantees free 
thought with free conscience. America governs througli 
the nitelWt, influenced by morality. Our chmate, the 
natural instinct of the people, the honor accorded intellect, 
all encourage and stimulate mental development. All our 
political institutions are founded on intellectual culture. 
It is through science, the tield for intellectual activity, the 
oganizing force of America, that the world will reach the 
attainment of the gi*and ideal towards which it is slowly 
moving, the subjugation of all physical forces to the use of 
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There is yet nuich to learn, many abuses to correct. 
But vicious and foolislj practices stinnilate the I'ommon 
sense and morality. We criticise and condemn our legis- 
latures, but the harm actually done is not great. There 
are few laws wholly bad, and they are soon corrected ; 
while at the most their effect is only 1o(;mI. Our excellent 
system of local self-government prevents the mistake of a. 
state from l)eing felt outside its boundaries. When Cali- 
fornia places a foolish clause respecting capital in her con- 
stitution, when Missouri makes unjust discriminations be- 
tween home and foreign capitalists, when Minnesota re- 
pudiates her honest debts, the states themselves suffer the 
reward of their follv until the evil is corrected, but not a 
tremor is felt in the nwichinery of thegenei-al government 
or of the othei' states. 

The mass of the people are poor. The hardships thus 
entailed foster courage and self-reliance. The people under- 
stand that they are sovereign. But new farms nuist be 
opened, new roads made, mines must be worked and cities 
built. The necessaries of life and something more must bo 
provided. Thus it happens that at times the people seem 
alarmingly inditferent, and the control of public affairs 
passes into the hands of demagogues and tricksters. But 
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the sense of sovereignty never passes from the people. As 
surely as calamity threatens, when a real crisis arrives on 
which hang great interests of society or property, — pre- 
haps the fate of the nation itself, — the experience of the 
past is uniform in declaring that the people may be 
trusted. 

The nation may be agitated over threatened troubles or in 
struggle w^ith evil laws, — this of itself is not cause for alarm. 
The danger will grow alarming when the struggle and the 
agitation cease. We believe in a destiny which shall make 
our republic the guide of nations. But there must be con- 
formity to the inflexible law fo nature which is progress from 
the grosser to the more refined. Hence, of necessity there 
must be agitation. Today, among other questions, those 
of Education, Temperance, Labor and Trade demand our 
attention. As the difficulties increase pessimists bewail 
our sins and predict our destruction; each threatening 
trouble or unwise law is to bring the speedy end of our exis- 
tence. They are wrong. After society has been shaken 
until the best efforts of the best nien are roused, the result 
will be wiser laws and better morals ; a higher plane of 
action, on which to work out other and now perhaps un- 
thought of problems. 

America is governed by ideas. The force of ideas is the 
greatest power of the world. The idea that "There is but 
one God and Mohammed is his prophet" thrilled three con- 
tinents to their very centres. The idea of a Messiah has 
preserved the national identity of the Jews through twenty 
centuries of persecution and temptation, captivity and 
exile. The idea embodied in the religious doctrine of the 
Puritans triumphed in the founding of New England. The 
idea of local self-government brought to America by the 
Puritans, grew, under the stimulus of British oppression 
into intercolonial correspondence, union for common de- 
fense, — culminating in the revolution, in the triumph of the 
Declaration of Independence. In defense of the idea con- 
tained in the constitution that there shall exist on this 
continent one great republic and one only, was waged the 
mightiest conflict history records. As the result, Appo- 
mattox was written after Yorktown as the last great sign 
in history of the triumph of ideas. 

Whichever way we turn inspiration and hoi)e increase. 
Looking at the past we see all the lines of progress converg- 
ing towards us. We see how one after another the ancient 
governments arose, fulfilled their mission and passed away. 
We see the failures of literature, and art, and earth-tainted 
Christianity, and military strength, and so-called genius, 
to found progressive, just and permanent governments. 
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We observe the gradual development along the different 
lines of progress of the principles of true Christianity and 
true gorernment ; that while this developinent was taking 
place on one continent, another great continent was kept 
free from the prejudices and falsities arising from a slowly- 
developing civilization; that on this divinely prepared 
continent these divinely x)repared elements were united, in 
the last step in the demonstration of the divine intention 
of popular government. 

Turning to the Present we meet enough of incredulity 
and sneers to warn us that there is still danger. But these 
only nerve us to greater efforts. The contemplation of the 
Past has shown how the interests of the world center in 
America. The Present shows us the beginning of the fulfil- 
ment of our destiny. Struggling, monarch-oppressed people 
everywhere turn longing eyes towards us. The sympatliy 
of distant nations comes with a mighty intluence which 
sends us onw^ard in our career. But our boundary lines 
are not the limits of our power. Do you not see how our 
influence is extending to other continents? Can you not 
feel along your veins the thrill that pulsates from heart 
and brain as you realize that America, collei'ting the golden 
grains of truth from past ages, scatters them a;jjain to the 
world purified and stamped with the image of Liberty ? 
Liberty, Liberty ! Many have been the deeds of dark- 
ness done in thy name. Many have been the attempts to 
wrest the scepter from thy hand by those who have pro- 
fessed to worship thee. But thou shalt triumph. Tnou 
shalt live to behold thine enemies overwhelmed by thy 
might. Thy reign shall extend without a rival from wood- 
crowned eastern mount to western plain, from plain to 
far-off rocky peaks, wherever floats thy starry flag; aye, 
to every part of this broad earth, wherever the influence 
symbolized by those stars shall breathe thy lioly name. 

Looking onward into the future, we are clieered and in- 
spired as we see in the distance across the shadowy valleys, 
the glimmer of light upon the mountain peaks where we 
shall have attained the summit of our glory, and the end 
of our existence ; where wise statesmen shall write our laws 
for the beneflt of humanity, guided by the pure teachings of 
religfion ; where America snail send the rays of its principles 
of liberty and equality over and through every tribe and 
nation on the face of the earth. When all nations hand-in- 
hand shall move onward, looking to America as their guide. 
In this we see the fulfillment of the divine plan of govern- 
ment and the Destiny of our Republic. 
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SELF-GOVERNED CITIES. 

<iK<)R<JK K. BIRNKI.L. 87, ('nivenity \}r MinnoKotu. 

To he well governed, cities must he self-governed nnd 
constitutionally governed. I)eTo<(iueviIle foretold the fall 
of our repuhlic hy her cities. Halfvthe nation is now city- 
poverned, and municipal administration from New York to 
San Francisco threaten to fuHil that propluM-y and over- 
throw our free self-government. 

City policy has no stability. The fickleness, pervading 
every (fepartment of city goveriunent, occasions a confh'ct 
of laws, retards the execution of justice, and confuses offi- 
cial responsibility, until every numicipal functionary' from 
mayor to policeman may neglect his duty and escape dis- 
gra<'e, may taint his character with every vice and hold his 
orticial dignity in defiance of common sentiment. City 
elections are dislionest. Manifold a I'e the schemes to de- 
feat the rightful sovereignty of sutifrage. The modern press, 
with all its free and abundant power to sway the public 
mind, upholds party power as the aim of government. — 
The caucus, once an institution for free debate, is now in 
the hands of ward politicians, whose dexterous policy 
thwarts the most valued rights of citizenship and violates 
tluMUOst sacred powers of self-government. 'The V)allot is 
fno longer secret, it no longer fultils its aim, to show the 
public mind, to rcndi'e public judgement. F^ven at the 
polls, where the people delegate their sovereignty, corruj)- 
tion has become bold enough to sieze the ballot-box and 
alsify the record. 

In view of these facts manv hold that the state should 
govern the city without a charter. But suith centralism is 
impossible in our free land. Cities are too strong to yield 
th(!ir liberty. Tliat intensity of civic freedom, so marked 
in the Hanseatic League and iiu the cities of Italy, is a 
dominant trait in every American metropolis to-day. Sucli 
centralism is not desirable. The downfall of the self-gov- 
erned city threatens ultimate calamity to the self-governed 
nation. Others would avoid numicipal <"orruption by re- 
stricting the sutTrngc. Hut this consei'vatism, although 
})rompted by honest conviction and by faithful allegiance 
to the public weal, is opposed to the tendency of the age. 
Not the humblest wage-woi'kei" \\\\\ vote away liis citizen- 
ship. Even Napoleon dared not deprive the citizen of his 
ballot. Tliis mighty power, moulded by our free institu- 
tions, shall work out the grand problem of civil liberty and 
good government . 

But in spite of the dark i)ast, in spite of the ominous 
future, oui' cities can l)e self-governed and be well-governed. 
We need not expect perfection, for men nre fallible and 
their institutions will show it, until the pulpit and bar have 
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ended their mission on earth. Nevertheless there are step8» 
which we can take, which promise betterment, and which 
we must take or abondon.our cities to sure decline. Incor- 
porate the city charter in the constitution of the state. 
The cities of Euroj)e, fortified by charters dating back into 
the middle ages, might resist and defeat such a precaution, 
but the cities of America have neither precedent nor preju- 
dice against so needful a support as the state constitution. 
There can be no argument against this measure, and there 
are ni'iiiy in favor of its adoption. 

The constitutional charter would be a firm basis for leg- 
islation. It could centre responsibility in the mayor; arm 
him with full power to veto, to appoint, and to remove, 
then no ring could make him a figure-head, no official red- 
tape could hide his neglect of defy his attempts at reform. 
This charter could secure a revision and execution of elec- 
tion laws. Party-spirit is a political necessity, and to the 
state and nation an advantage, but in city politics a bane- 
ful influence, — an influence which can be checked only bj' 
the firm enforcement of statutes. Make it a crime to in- 
vade the secrecy of the ballot, to profane the soleninity of 
the polls with treats and bribes and ticket peddling, with 
false challenges and demagogue harangues; command the 
punishment of these crimes in the constitutional charter 
and make the e.vistance of the city itself depend upon a 
compliance with that charter, then shall we have attained 
in part at least that greatest of political triumphs, — an 
honest election. 

Such a charter would further benefit city-government, it 
would protect the city-budget against lobby -legislation at 
the state capitol, through which Tweed robbed New York 
of six millions; would guard it against untaxed voters, 
who in a certain metropolis voted twenty-five thousand 
dollars as an employment fund for workingmen ; would 
guard city-pro|)erty against a spendthrift jjublic opinion, 
which goes headlong into debt to l)oom self-improvement, 
to build bridges, to dig canals and bonus railroads, until 
our cities owe a V)illion dollars to-day. and many pay their 
interest in bonds; a financial policy so extravagant and 
corrupt as to make the municipal government of New York 
cost more by four dollai's per capita tlian any other city 
administration in the world, — such a financial policy threat- 
ens our whole nation with everlasting hard times. To avoid 
this the constitutional charter wouldcrea.te a linancial de- 
partment : its functions to stand apart like the executive and 
udiciary ; the oHicers of this department, elected by tax- 
and rent-payers, luivingfuU control over thecity fund. New 
York and Baltimore have already learned the necessity of 
such boards. 

The constitutional charter could secure certainty of 
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punishment for crime. Uncertainty in this respect is now 
the darkest phase of city misgovernment. The policeman 
dreads to arrest the criminal, becanse he endangers his 
political head ; because it taxes his force of character to 
d^fy local prejudice and bring the malefactor before the 
court; and because he stands in constant fear of repri- 
mand for false arrest, since his evidence cannot outweigh 
the oath of the culprit. So he winks at the lesser offenses 
against the law and takes only the greater ones to the po- 
lice justice. This official has a final decree, and he is temp- 
ted to use this absolute power to favor his constituents. 
To be known as the easy judge he acquits many a criminal 
and corrupts the justice he has sworn to execute. But 
even commit the law breaker and, if his crirr.e be bailable, 
there is yet little certainty of punishment. The city attor- 
ney can postpone cases in bail either be^^ause of necessity 
or through favoritism. Six thousand dusty indictments 
lay in the desk of a certain judicial functionary of New 
York city. There are unbailable crimes. enough to crowd 
the court calendar, to keep the attorney more than bu^y, 
and to assure the permanent escape of bailable criminals, 
who know this fact and defy the law in absolute security. 
Nor is the unbailable prisoner certain to receive punish- 
ment. The jury may decide not by fact but by prejudice, 
or one juryman may be "fixed" by the accused. Thus the 
police system, open to fraud at every step, promises no 
certainty of punishmeht, and does little more than to fos- 
ter the growth of crime. 

Then stamp a law upon this constitutional charter such 
that no policeman need fear the oath of a vagabond, need 
risk his political position and daily bread by doing his 
duty and such that he cannot defy his superior and be 
shielded by court technicalities. Make a law so print the 
decisions of police justices in the public press, to expose them 
to the public gaze, and to call down upon them the public 
censure. Publicity is an Anglican doctrine, before which 
evil, never so bold, winces and shrinks into obscurity. Set 
apart one day in the court calendar for the hearing of bail- 
able cases only, and thus enable justice to overtake crime. 
Institute in our cities the Scotch jury, by which seven of 
the twelve can rendre a verdict. The police system, thus 
mended and rooted in the state constitution, shall no 
longer fail to punish flagrant crime, no longer need to be 
supplemented by lynch law, no longer be a reproach to the 
self-governed city. Hence it is evident that cities may be 
self-governed and be well-governed by a constitutional 
charter, and that every principle of civic welfare demands 
such a charter as the foundation of municipal reform. 
Govern our cities by such a charter and they shall stand 
as monuments of freedom erected by a liberty-loving 
people. 
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